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HE new Pye Deep Sea Television Camera, 
which has been developed by Pye Limited 
working in close co-operation with the Admiralty, 
marks a most significant advance in the field of 
Deep Sea salvage and marine research. The camera 
is capable of efficient operation at a depth of 
1,200 feet, a depth which can be increased to 
3,500 feet in the near future. The 1} in. focal 
length lens includes an angle of view of approxi- 
mately 40 degrees. All optical adjustments can be 
carried out by remote control from the surface 
vessel. 

A complete Pye Television chain has been installed 
in the Deep Diving vessel H.M.S. “ Reclaim,” 
and a second similar camera has been designed for 
experimental work at the Admiralty research 
laboratories. 
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Foreword 


architect continues to exert a horrid 

fascination upon the imaginations of his 
fellow men, any form of despotism is apt 
to seem impregnable. Hitler boasted that 
he was building for a thousand years ; and 
during the gloomiest periods of the Second 
World War one sometimes caught oneself 
wondering whether that terrible prophecy 
might not turn out to be well founded. 
Similarly, during the Napoleonic Wars, 
Englishmen must often have felt that the 
position Napoleon appeared to have estab- 
lished was almost unassailable. Yet Hitler’s 
tyranny, as we now learn, was threatened 
by many secret conflicts : even among his 
immediate supporters there were those who 
had determined that they must effect his 
overthrow. As for Napoleon, in the 
autumn of 1812 three curiously assorted 
conspirators—a general who had recently 
escaped from prison, a corporal in the 
National Guard and an unsuccessful poet— 


S: LONG AS IT ENDURES, while its chief 
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very nearly brought down the entire fabric 
of the Napoleonic Empire. Our present 
issue includes a detailed account of this 
astonishing episode. Malet’s Conspiracy— 
an amateurish attempt at a putsch, organized 
in an atmosphere of theatrical make- 
believe—was routed after a few hours, and 
the men who had headed it went to face 
a firing-squad. What is illuminating is that 
it should have come so near success. Every 
tyranny, in the nature of things, conceals 
numerous hidden weaknesses; and no 
government founded on the personal 
authority of a single human being or group 
of human beings can stand up indefinitely 
against the antagonism of the outer world. 
Mr. LeMay’s account of General Malet’s 
attempt may interest the modern reader 
from several different points of view. A 
study of folly and courage and daring, it 
also provides a useful commentary on the 
drawbacks of dictatorship. 
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ZINC. 


Made in Sweden less than a hundred 
years ago this brass chrondometer of the 
equal armed type of balance was used 
for finding the weight of grain per unit 
volume. 

Brass, an alloy of zinc and copper, has 
served the instrument maker well in the 
many scientific tasks he has been called 
upon to perform. 
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Brass is a metal of vital importance, used in the production of bearings, bushes, nuts, bolts, condensers, 
gears, hardware, instruments, lighting and plumbing fixtures and pumps. Zinc and copper are alloyed 
together to make Brass. It is manufactured in the form of sheets, tubes, rods and wire, castings, forgings 
and extrusions, and ranges from a warm reddish colour to a pale yellow, determined by the variation of 
the zinc and copper content. Brass is resistant to atmospheric and marine 
corrosion and is specially suited for applications exposed to adverse 
weather conditions. 
So does Zinc in this disguised form play yet another vital role in every- 
day use. 
for many present-day 
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The Holy Blissful Martyr 


Becket’s death, at the hands of 
Henry IT’s servants, made this once worldly 


prelate a popular religious hero 


By ARTHUR BRYANT 


OR SIX YEARS the archbishop remained 

an exile. The revenues of his see were 

‘ confiscated, his kinsfolk banished, 
and his office declared forfeit.1 From the 
position he had taken up—that ultimate appeals 
affecting the Church must lie to the pope and 
not the king, and that no lay court had the right 
to lay hands on an anointed priest—nothing 
would move him. Attempts were made to 
negotiate a compromise by the pious king of 
France, who gave him shelter out of dislike for 
his English rival, by the pope, who, despite his 
disapproval of the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
was still deeply anxious to retain Henry’s good- 
will, by the bishops, who found themselves 
between the devil and the deep sea and could 
not obey their temporal master without dis- 
obeying their spiritual. All were in vain and 
broke down on the enmity of two resolute and 
legalistically-minded men of genius, who 
1“ Of a truth,” declared Louis of France when 
he heard the news from England, “ like the king of 
the English, I also am a king, but I have no power 
to depose even the least of the clerks of my realm.” 
Becket retaliated by surrendering his see to the pope, 


who restored it to him, thus immeasurably strengthen- 
ing his position. 
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brought out all that was most stubborn and 
violent in one another. From time to time, 
whenever the temporizing pope permitted, 
Becket emerged from the French monasteries 
into which he had retired to a life of the sternest 
austerity, to hurl anathemas and excommunica- 
tions at his fellow prelates for compromising 
with the king. Only the papal prohibition 
stopped him from treating the latter likewise. 
Henry was equally unappeasable. But in 
the end the logic of events was too much for 
him. He could not govern Christian England 
without the Church. And, in an international 
age, himself an international ruler, he could not 
cut the English Church off from the universal 
Church and make himself, instead of the pope, 
its ruler. To ensure the peaceful succession of 
the crown and secure his inheritance from the 
uncertainties of civil war—the fate that had 
befallen his own on his grandfather’s death— 
he wished to have his eldest son crowned 
during his lifetime, a constitutional practice 
familiar in France though one hitherto unknown 
in England. But the consecration, which in a 
Christian land was the binding part of a 
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Becket’s martyrdom was an event of international significance ; his former 
* host and champion ’, Louis VII of France, made this grant from a vineyard 
of Poissy to his shrine. 


coronation, could only be performed—accord- 
ing to the custom both of Church and realm— 
by the archbishop of Canterbury. After waiting 
five years and trying vainly to get a papal dis- 
pensation to allow the ceremony to be performed 
by deputy, Henry took the law into his own 
hands and in June 1170 had the young prince 
crowned by Becket’s enemies, the archbishop of 
York and the assisting bishops of London, 
Durham, Rochester and Salisbury. 

Yet the king was well aware of his danger. 
He knew that the pope, who was by now on 
firmer ground in his duel with the emperor and 
anti-pope, was unlikely to condone such an 
invasion of the Church’s control of its own 
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hierarchy, and that opinion, both in England 


and on the Continent, was hardening against | 


him ; unless he could soon negotiate some kind 


of public settlement with the archbishop, his | 
dominions would almost certainly be laid under f 


interdict and himself under excommunication. 
He knew too that Becket’s host and champion, 
the king of France, was arming against him, and 
that many of his own barons, galled by his firm 
rule and strong measures, were awaiting an 
opportunity to rise. 

He therefore intimated to the papal legates 
and French king, who were still trying to 
negotiate a settlement, that he was ready to 
make his peace with the archbishop, restore his 











forfeited estates, and receive him back into his 
realm. Nothing was said about the Constitu- 
tions, but the presumption was that, as neither 
archbishop nor pope had accepted them, their 
enforcement was to be tacitly dropped. The 
great thing was to achieve a public reconciliation 
and the restoration of peace and normal religious 
life in England. A meeting between the two 
disputants took place in the French king’s 
presence and they were apparently reconciled. 
But, though the restoration of the archbishop’s 
lands and dignities was agreed, the customary 
kiss of peace, which he had demanded at a 
previous abortive meeting and which had been 
refused by the king, was neither given nor 
requested. The quarrel—and at heart both 
men knew it—had been patched up but not 
appeased. 


In agreeing to return to England the primate 
knew the risk he was running from a passionate 
and injured autocrat of unpredictable moods. 
But his own safety was by now the last thing 
with which he was concerned. His only thought 
was of spiritual victory. Nor did he return 
unarmed. Before setting out he secured from 
the pope letters of suspension and excommuni- 
cation against his fellow metropolitan of York 
and two of his own suffragan bishops for their 
part in crowning the young king. Just as he 
was about to embark, he learnt that they were 
on their way to join the king in Normandy to 
consecrate royal nominees to five vacant English 
bishoprics. Faced with the prospect of a packed 
and hostile episcopal bench, Becket at once used 
the discretionary powers with which Alexander 
had armed him and launched the sentences of 
excommunication and suspension, hastily des- 
patching them to England before him. 

Then on 1st December, 1170, having shown 
that he was prepared to abate not one tittle of 
the Church’s authority, and avoiding the royal 
officials who, infuriated by his latest act of war, 
were waiting at Dover to seize him, he landed 
at his Cathedral’s own port of Sandwich. All 
the way to Canterbury the roads were lined 
with praying, rejoicing multitudes ; it was like 
a triumphal procession.? In the city he was 
welcomed with trumpets, psalms and organs. 
As he took his throne in the cathedral his face 
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was transfigured with happiness. “ My lord,” 
one of his monks whispered to him, “ it matters 
net now when you depart from the world. 
Christ has conquered ! Christ is now king ! ” 


When Henry in Normandy learnt what had 
happened and that Becket had announced that, 
though ready to absolve his suffragans on their 
doing penance, he had no power to withdraw 
the papal sentence on his fellow metropolitan, 
he flew into an ungovernable rage. “‘ What idle 
and coward knaves have I nourished as vassals,” 
he shouted, “ that faithless to their oaths, they 
suffer their lord to be mocked by a low-born 
priest !” Four knights—Reginald FitzUrse of 
Williton in Somerset, William de Tracey, 
Richard le Breton, and Hugh de Morville of 
Knaresborough—took the king at his word, and, 
without informing anyone of their intention, 
set out for England. There they made their way 
to Saltwood castle in Kent, the home of Becket’s 
bitterest enemy, Sir Ranulf de Broc, the man 
who during his absence had farmed his see’s 
revenues and who, with his retainers, was 
already waging open war against him.® 

On 29th December the four knights, with a 
rabble of de Broc’s followers, arrived at Canter- 
bury where the archbishop was sitting after 
dinner in his chamber. Ostentatiously refusing 
his servants’ offer of food, they strode up to 
him and sat down on the rushes before him, 
watching him in grim silence. When after a 
time he addressed them they broke into curses, 
telling him that they had something to say to 
him by the king’s command and asking if he 
would have it said in public. Then they told 
him that, unless he absolved the excommuni- 
cated bishops, he must immediately leave the 


2 “ The poor of the land . . . received him with the 
victor’s laurels and as the Lord’s anointed. So 
wherever the archbishop passed, a swarm of poor 
folk, small and great, young and old, flocked to meet 
him, some prostrating themselves in the way before 
him, others tearing off their garments and strewing 
them in the way, crying aloud, again and again, 
‘Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord ’.” Herbert of Bosham, cit. English Historical 
Documents II, 757. 


* They had pillaged a storm-bound ship laden 
with Becket’s baggage and ambushed the pack- 
horses carrying what remained on their way to 
Canterbury. 





realm. To which the archbishop replied that 
they should cease from brawling, and that, as 
his trust was in Heaven, no sea should ever 
again come between him and his church. “ I 
have not come back to flee again,” he said ; 
“here shall he who wants find me.” 

At that the knights sprang to their feet and 
began shouting. But the archbishop answered 
them in kind: “I am not moved by threats, 
nor. are your swords more ready to strike than 

my soul is for martyrdom. Go, seek him who 
' would fly from you. Me you will find foot to 
foot in the battle of the Lord.” And as, amid 
tumult and insults, they withdrew to their 
waiting men, there was a flash of the same fiery 
spirit that had caused the archbishop six years 
before in the castle hall at Northampton to 
round on the king’s mocking brother and call 
him bastard. He followed the intruders to the 
door and cried out after them defiantly, “‘ Here, 
here, will you find me !” 


Becket was now expecting immediate death. 
Indeed, it had become clear during the past 
few days that he was deliberately seeking it. In 
his Nativity sermon on Christmas Day he had 
told his hearers in the packed cathedral that 
they had already one Canterbury martyr—St. 
Alphege, who had been pelted to death by 
drunken Danes—and that they might soon have 
another. On the day before the knights arrived 
he had secretly sent two of his monks to the 
pope and, in saying farewell, shown that he 
never expected to see them again. That night 
at supper he remarked to those about him that 
who must lose much blood must drink much 
wine.* 

By now it was nearly dark, and the monks 
had repaired to the cathedral for vespers. A few 
minutes later the four knights, having donned 
their armour in the courtyard, returned to the 
hall. But they found the door barred. While 
they were seeking another and battering in a 
shutter with an axe seized from a carpenter, 
Becket’s clerks repeatedly urged him to take 
refuge in the cathedral. Fearing that they 
would all be massacred together, they dragged 
and pushed him as far as the church door. But 

* A remark which made him the patron saint of 


the London Company of Brewers. M. D. Anderson 
Looking for History in British Churches 193. 











when the monks, leaving their vespers, ran to 
meet him and tried to bolt the door behind him, 
he sternly refused, saying, “ It is not meet to 
make a fortress of the house of prayer.” Then, 
“ driving all before him as a good shepherd 
doth his sheep,” he made his way into the dark, 
silent cathedral. Almost immediately its peace 
was broken by the knights and their retainers 
pouring through the open cloister door, led by 
FitzUrse, in hauberk and with drawn sword, 
shouting, “‘ Hither to me, king’s men ! ” Then 
they all began shouting together, “‘ Where is 
Thomas Becket, traitor to the king and realm ?” 
The knights were completely covered in armour 
save for their eyes, and their swords were naked, 
At the sight the monks fled into the shadows 
and the dark crypt below. 

Only three of his household now remained 
with the archbishop—William FitzStephen, his 
future biographer, ‘Robert of Merton, his con- 
fessor, and an English monk named Grim, who 
was holding his cross. As the clamour behind 
increased Becket suddenly stopped and, des- 
cending the steps from the choir, called out ina 
clear voice, “Lo! here am I, no traitor to the 
king but a priest. What do you seek from me ? 
I am ready to suffer in His Name who redeemed 
me by His blood.” Whereupon the armed men 
came shouting and clattering through the dark- 
ness to where he stood beside a pillar in the tran- 
sept. As they closed in to seize him, apparently 
intending to carry him off, they again called on 
him to absolve the excommunicated bishops. 
Rising above them in his great height, he 
answered: “‘ There has been no satisfaction 
made, and I will not absolve them!” ‘“‘ Then 
you shall die this instant,” cried one of the 
knights, “ and receive your deserts.” “I am 
ready to die for my Lord ; may the Church 
through my blood obtain peace and liberty ! ” 
As he resisted their efforts to drag him away, the 
knights, fearing a rescue, began to strike 
furiously at him with their swords. A blow cut 
off his scalp, while another severed his faithful 
cross-bearer’s arm. Two more blows brought 
him to his knees, and a fourth scattered his 
brains on the pavement. Then the murderers 
burst out of the cathedral to plunder his lodgings 
and make their escape before the city could be 
roused. 

When that night in the desecrated cathedral 
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The Pilgrim Steps, Canterbury Cathedral 
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The scene of the martyrdom ; only the wall and the Norman door are contemporary. 


the monks bent over the body of the proud, 
fastidious archbishop and stripped off his 
bloodstained Cistercian’s habit to replace it by 
his pontifical vestments, they found to their 
amazement a covering of filthy sackcloth and a 
horsehair shirt, long-worn and alive with lice. 
Beneath it they saw the festering weals of 
repeated self-scourging. Then, through their 
grief and fears, they rejoiced exceedingly. For 
they knew that he had been a true monk and a 
saint of God. 

By death the archbishop had triumphed. As 
the news became known a thrill of horror ran 
through Christendom. The king against whom 
Becket had contended collapsed in an agony of 
lamentation. Exchanging his robes for sack- 
cloth he shut himself in his chamber, where for 
three days he refused all food and consolation, 
groaning and crying exceedingly and from time 
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to time falling into a stupor. When he at last 
calmed down, he threw himself and his realm 
on the pope’s mercy. If it was not to disinte- 
grate, it was the only thing he could do.® 

But it was not the great alone who were 
shaken. The common people left their rulers 
in no doubt as to their attitude. Within a few 
hours of the murder rumours of miracles began 
to spread outwards from Canterbury. Four 
times, it was said, the candles round the blood- 
stained pall had been lit by invisible hands. 
A monk in the abbey had seen the archbishop 
in a‘vision going towards the high altar in 


5 Thé pope himself was so shocked at the news 
that for a week he refused even to speak of it and 
issued a general order that no Englishman should 
have access to him. When an envoy frem the ex- 
communicated bishops, who were still trying to get 
their sentences suspended, at last succeeded in doing 
so, it cost them five hundred marks. 
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episcopal robes ; his deep, beautiful voice had 
joined in the singing of the introit. A blind 
woman who touched her eyes with a handker- 
chief dipped in his blood had regained her 
sight ; others, similarly afflicted, who had 
prayed to him had been restored. “‘ The blind 
see, the deaf hear, the dumb speak ” wrote John 
of Salisbury, ‘“‘ the lame walk, the devils are 
cast out !”” Meanwhile the de Brocs, who had 
threatened to move the body, were besieged in 
their castle by a furious crowd. The murderers, 
who began by boasting of their deed, are said 
to have fled to Scotland, where the people tried 
to hang them. 

It was easy for twelfth-century kings and 
lords to ignore the rights of the individual poor. 
But they could not ignore popular beliefs. In 
matters of faith neither monarch nor prelate 
had the last word. The Church represented and 
embodied the beliefs of the people. Because 
they were convinced that Becket was a saint, the 
pope, who had so often tried to restrain him 
during his life, was forced within two years of 
his death to canonize him. His shrine at Canter- 
bury, blazing with jewels and surrounded by the 
discarded crutches of those he had cured, 
became the most famous place of pilgrimage in 
England. For a time the cult of St. Thomas 
almost rivalled that of the Virgin Mary. 
Churches were dedicated to him and memorials 
erected in lands as remote as Scandinavia and 
Iceland. 

In his own land, whose fame he had blazoned 
through Christendom, Becket’s name became 
better known and more honoured than any 
other of his age. Before the Reformation there 
can have been few English churches that did 
not have a retable, wall-painting, window or 
other treasure depicting some scene in his 
troubled life. Even today, despite the wholesale 
destruction by sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury iconoclasts, many survive, like the boss in 
the roof of the Norwich cloisters with its demons 
standing over the Canterbury murderers or the 
panel at Eltham in Kent in which the saint defies 
the royal anger at Northampton. By a strange 
paradox—for it had been to strengthen the 
realm that Henry had fought against him— 
Becket lived on, not merely as a martyr, but as 
a national hero to a submerged and conquered 
people. A Norman born in England who had 








stood up to her foreign rulers and died at their 
hands, he became, in a modern writer’s words, 
** one of the people of England as well as one of 
the saints of God.’ 


In a constitutional historian’s sense the 
martyrdom achieved comparatively little. It 
saved for English clerics the right of appeal to 
Rome in purely clerical matters. It established 
the immunity of criminous clerks from lay 
justice. And it brought the English Church, 
beyond doubt or cavil, into line with the 
universal practice of the Roman Catholic 
Church and canon law, even though that 
practice conferred on churchmen a greater 
independence than had been customary in the 
Anglo-Saxon and early Anglo-Norman State. 
As a result power in England, as elsewhere in 
western Europe, continued to be regarded, not as 
a force to be operated by a single untrammelled 
will, but as a balance in which rulers were sub- 
jected to the check of the organized Christian 
conscience expressed through the Church. 
When four centuries later the rulers of England 
repudiated the authority of Rome, the habit of 
thought remained—a potent check to tyranny. 

In everyday administrative practice, after the 
first shock of the murder had passed, it was the 
commonsense views of Henry that prevailed 
rather than the extreme and unrealistic claims of 
the archbishop. Of the sixteen Constitutions 
of Clarendon only those governing the freedom 
of appeals to Rome and the trial of criminous 
clerks were abandoned. The royal courts 
extended their control over advowsons and kept 
their jurisdiction over pleas for debt, except 
when the latter arose from wills and marriages 
—miatters which had always been dealt with by 
ecclesiastical courts. —The Crown continued to 
control, subject to certain formalities, the elec- 
tion of bishops and abbots, and to deny to 
English prelates the right to excommunicate 
their fellow tenants-in-chief without permission. 

Yet Becket’s martyrdom created an emo- 
tional content which for centuries remained 
of immense significance in English life and 
helped to form the enduring values of England. 
The Canterbury martyr created The Canterbury 
Tales and all the generations of pilgrims riding 


* Douglas Jerrold, An Introduction to the History 
of England 506. 





or tramping through the Kentish countryside 
* the holy blissful martyr for to seek.” It was 
not the worldly ends for which Becket had 
fought that mattered after his death. It was the 
spiritual means with which he had fought for 
them. The immunity of clerics from lay juris- 
diction meant as often as not the protection 
from justice of rogues and scoundrels. The 
right of appeal to Rome meant the submission 
of disputes which might have been more ex- 
peditiously and justly settled at home to the 
costly processes of bureaucratic procrastination 
and corruption in a foreigh land. But that a 
man in high place, who had notoriously loved, 
and to excess, the wealth and fine things of the 
world and enjoyed them in dazzling splendour 
should voluntarily renounce them and live in 
exile and poverty, should mortify his body and 
at the end return 
to his native land 
to brave and 
suffer a violent 
death for the sake 
of an ideal, was to 
reveal the power 
of Christ and en- 
hance the spiri- 
tual dignity of 
man. It is not 
easy for one who 
has lived fine to 
subdue the flesh, 
to face unarmed 
the naked swords 
of brutal warriors, 
to place himself 
in the power 
of insulting foes. 
Whoever volun- 
tarily chooses 
these things, what- 
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The Burial of Thomas Becket. From Harl. MS. 5102 
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ever his failings, is a great man, In this sense 
Becket was great—“ great,” as one of his fol- 
lowers put it, “ in truth always and in all places, 
great in the palace, great at the altar ; great 
both at court and in the church ; great, when 
going forth on his pilgrimage, great when re- 
turning, and singularly great at his journey’s 
end.”’ Historians who condemn him for con- 
tending against administrative measures which 
were in themselves reasonable sometimes forget 
this. But his contemporaries who witnessed his 
martyrdom, or those who heard of it from their 
fathers and went on pilgrimage to kneel on the 
steps where he died or touch with trembling 
fingers the bloodstained hem of his garments, 
saw it very clearly. For all the world’s coarse 
obsessions and stupidity and blindness, the 
saints and martyrs have the last word. It is their 
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Bosham, Materials 
for the History of 
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471, cit. M. D. 
Knowles, Arch- 
bishop Thomas 
Becket. Proceed- 
ings of British 
Academy XXXV 
23. 


8 The sixth ex- 
tract from the forth- 
coming first volume 
of Dr.  Bryant’s 
book, The Story of 
England, and the 
second from chap- 
ter 9, The Holy 
Blissful Martyr. 
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The Conspiracy 


of 
General Malet 


By 
GODFREY LeMAY 





GENERAL MALET, “ the last of the Romans” 


On October 23, 1812, the Emperor Napoleon, campaigning 
in Russia, was for six hours threatened with dethronement by a 
theatrical coup d’etat in Paris 


T HALF-PAST TWO on the morning of 
A cz 23rd, 1812, three men left a 
lodging house in an obscure quarter of 

Paris and began to walk, through drenching 
rain, towards the Popincourt Barracks. The 
first man had twisted around his waist a 
tricolour sash which gave him a vaguely official 
dignity : this was André Boutreux, aged 28, an 
unsuccessful poet and student of law from 
Rennes, now doing his best to look as much 
like a commissioner of police as he could. The 
second man wore, self-consciously, a captain’s 
uniform : this was Jean-Auguste Rateau, and 
until late the previous night he had been a 
corporal in the National Guard of Paris. 
Neither (if one may believe the statements 
which each made later) knew quite where he 
was going, nor why he had suddenly achieved 
such dazzling promotion. The third man wore 
the gold-embroidered uniform and plumed hat 


of a general of brigade. This was General 
Claude-Frangois Malet, and he had no doubts 
whatever about his destination or his purpose. 
He had broken out of prison a few hours earlier, 
and he was on his way to overthrow the 
Napoleonic Empire. 

Colonel Gabriel Soulier, commandant of 
the roth Cohort of the National Guard, 
stationed at Popincourt, had gone early to bed, 
for he felt the fever upon him. He was awakened 
some time after three that morning by an 
excited orderly ; and, after dressing hurriedly, 
found himself listening, dumbfounded, to a 
strange general officer who introduced himself 
as “ General Lamotte, appointed last night to 
be military governor of Paris,” and added, 
almost in the same breath, that the Emperor 
Napoleon had died “‘under the walls of 
Moscow,” that the Imperial Senate had met at 
the Luxembourg Palace the night before, and 


All illustrations in this article from : La Conspiration de Malet by Dr. Max Billard, Librairie 
Académique Perrin. 
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had abolished the Empire and set up a pro- 
visional republic, and that Soulier himself had 
been promoted to general of brigade. The 
colonel wept with emotion, for (as he was later 
to explain to the court-martial which con- 
demned him to death) he dearly loved the 
Emperor. Indeed, his sentiments were so 
volatile, and the effects of his fever so dis- 
tressing, that he was constrained to excuse him- 
self so that he might change his clothes. He 
did not for a moment question the truth of the 
news, nor the genuineness of the fistful of sena- 
tus consulta, orders of the day and proclamations 
which “ General Lamotte ” (to give Malet the 
alias which he was to retain for the next six 
hours) flourished at him. He sent for his 
adjutant, Captain Piquerel, and ordered him to 
call out the garrison. Then, having received a 
sheaf of proclamations and instructions which 
he was to take to the Prefect of the Seine as 
soon as it was light, he returned to his bed. 
The toth Cohort, still fuddled with sleep, 
was paraded in hollow square ; and, by the 
light of torches which hissed and spluttered in 
the rain, Boutreux mumbled his way through 
a dozen decrees, proclamations and statements 
of government policy. General Moreau (then 
in exile in the United States) was to be president 
of the republic ; among his colleagues would be 
General Malet, Marshal Augereau, and Carnot, 
the great “‘ organizer of victory.” In addition, 
the new Cabinet included men who were 
known to be Royalists, Jacobins, moderate 
republicans, constitutional monarchists, and 
devoted Catholics. In short, the new govern- 
ment might appeal, through the name of one 
or other of its members, to practically everyone 
in France who was not a convinced Bonapartist 
(and to some, perhaps, who would like to see 
Bonapartism without Napoleon). The govern- 
ment’s policy was as comprehensive as its 
personnel, and promised something for every- 
body. Taxes would be reduced ; the laws of 
conscription were annulled ; a peace confer- 
ence was to be summoned at once ; the im- 
prisoned Pope was to be returned to the States 
of the Church ; holders of “ national lands ”— 
estates taken from the clergy in 1789—would 
be confirmed in possession ; everyone was to 
keep whatever jobs and honours the Emperor 
had given him ; there would be higher pay for 








private soldiers, and double pay and promo- 
tion all round for officers. When Boutreux had 
finished, Malet delivered an energetic harangue; 
and then, as day was breaking, led five of the 
Cohort’s six companies into the streets and to- 
wards the prison of La Force. The soldiers 
had muskets but no ammunition, for their 
cartridge-boxes contained only the wooden 
dummies used in drill. As they marched, the 
rain, which had fallen relentlessly throughout 
the speechifying, stopped and the sun broke 
through the clouds. 

At La Force, Malet drew up his troops, 
hammered on the great door, summoned the 
governor (Bault by name), and gestured to 
Boutreux to read once more the senatus con- 
sultum announcing the end of the Empire. 
Then he demanded the immediate release of 
the prisoners Guidal and Lahorie. Bault was 
doubtful : his orders, he said, were strict, and 
he felt that he ought to send for authority to 
General Savary, the Minister of Police. 
“* General Savary,” Malet said, “‘ is no longer 
Minister of Police ; General Lahorie is his 
successor ; and if you do not obey me you will 
be declared an outlaw.” Bault delayed no 
longer, and sent for the prisoners. 

General Victor-Claude-Alexandre Fanneau 
de Lahorie, aged 46, was a man of honour. His 
great misfortune was to have been chief of 
staff to General Moreau at the time of that 
officer’s unsuccessful conspiracy eight years 


before. He had protested his own innocence, | 
but had thought it prudent to go abroad, and ff 


had been sentenced to death in his absence. 
He had returned secretly to France in 1805, 
and lived quietly in the country, probably with 
the connivance of Fouché, then Minister of 
Police. In 1811, Savary, with whom Lahorie 
had served in the Army of the Rhine, succeeded 
Fouché ; Lahorie wrote to his former comrade 
in arms, revealing his whereabouts, and asking 
for a pardon. His arrest followed at once ; he 
was imprisoned, and then told that he would 
be permitted to emigrate to the United States. 
Indeed, when he was summoned that morning, 
he believed that the expected passport had 
arrived at last ; instead, he was confronted by 
his old acquaintance, General Malet, who told 
him a story of the Emperor’s death and the 
formation of a new government, and presented 

















The prison de l’ Abbaye, from which the Conspirators went to their death. 


him with the commission of Minister of Police. 

General Maximilien Guidal, aged 46, had a 
darker background. He had been cashiered for 
drunkenness and insubordination in 1799 ; 
and his military career would have ended then 
had his wife not been on the most intimate 
terms with Director Barras. Influence in high 
places regained his commission for him ; and 
he held it with little distinction until 1803, 
when he was cashiered again for the same fail- 
ings. Then he faded into the underworld, 
emerging only to be arrested for manoeuvres 
suspectes (which probably included offering 
to betray Marseilles to the British fleet). He 
was then awaiting court-martial. When he 
received Bault’s summons, he brought down 
with him his cell-mate, a Corsican named 
Joseph Boccheciampi, who had been a prisoner 
of state on and off since 1803 and had (if one 
may judge by this invariable description of him 
given in the documents of the time) no other 
occupation. 

These three men—Lahorie, Guidal and 
Boccheciampi, Prisoner of State—joined Malet 
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at the prison entrance. There were hurried 
greetings and explanations. “It is eighteen 
years since we last met,” Lahorie remarked. 
There was a brief division of spoils. Lahorie 
had already been told that he was Minister of 
Police. No specific post was reserved for 
Guidal, but Boccheciampi was told that he 
could be Prefect of the Seine, if he liked. Then, 
Malet divided his forces ; taking Rateau with 
him, he himself led one company towards the 
Place Vendéme, while the rest marched off 
under the command of Lahorie. 

Lahorie’s first stop was at the Prefecture of 
Police. The building was guarded by a detach- 
ment of the National Guard, commanded by 
Lieutenant Hilaire Beaumont. He and his men 
received the news of the new régime with pro- 
nounced enthusiasm, and the lieutenant, in 
high fettle, waved his sword, and offered to run 
it through the body of the inspector-general of 
police, who tried to break through the cordon 
of troops which at once surrounded the pre- 
fecture. Lahorie entered, and arrested Baron 
Pasquier, the Prefect of Police, and Colonel 








GENERAL HULIN, Military Governor of Paris : “Luckily 
he was only wounded in the head ”’ 


Desmarest, chief of the military police, sending 
them both off at once to La Force under guard. 
Then, leaving Boutreux to mop up and take 
over, Lahorie and Guidal moved on,- with 
their four companies, to the Ministry of 
Police. 

The Minister, General Savary, Count of 
Rovigo, rose from his bed to answer the ham- 
mering at his door, clad in his nightshirt. 
Lahorie arrested him at once with grave dignity, 
adding pointedly that he should count himself 
fortunate to have fallen into the hands of a man 
of honour. But the soldiery were less restrained, 
and, while Lahorie was out of the room for a 
few moments, threatened to lynch the Minister 
on the spot. There was much brandishing of 
. bayonets, and a lieutenant called out : “ Crea- 
tures like that ought to be spitted like frogs.” 
Indeed, the atmospheré was so menacing that 
Lahorie, on his return, thought it unsafe to 
entrust Savary to a junior officer, and sent him 
off to La Force under Guidal’s personal charge. 
The Minister was given time to pull on a shirt 





and a pair of breeches, and was then bundled 
down the stairs and into a cab. 

Guidal, however, was already showing some 
of his old habits. He had found a bottle some- 
where, and it was obvious that he had drunk a 
good deal of it. His attention wandered and, as 
the cab jolted over the cobbles of the quays, 
Savary leapt out and began to run for shelter, 
But Guidal was equal to the emergency. He 
shouted “ Stop, thief ! ” at the top of his voice, 
and the people of the street showed themselves 
only too ready to chase an escaping malefactor, 
Savary slipped and fell, and a dozen hands 
grabbed him before he could rise. His captors 
showed unrestrained pleasure when they found 


_out who he was ; he was hustled to La Force in 


the midst of a mocking, buffeting throng, and 
there asked. only that the governor should give 
him a private cell and hide the key. 

Thus far, Malet’s plans had gone without a 
hitch. His colleagues had shown themselves to 
be deft arresters of policemen ; and messengers 
were Carrying the orders of ‘‘ General Lamotte” 
to all the key points in the city. Each of the 
commanders of the National Guard received 
precise instructions as to the disposition of his 
troops, and each was required to present him- 
self, with a detachment, at the Place Vendéme. 
Most of them obeyed unquestioningly. Even 
the commander of the garrison at the Luxem- 
bourg Palace, who knew quite well that no 
meeting of the Senate had taken place there on 
the previous night, did not refuse outright. 
He searched for the Praetor of the Senate, failed 
to find him, went to the Hétel de Ville, was 
told there that the news was authentic, and 
then went alone to the Place. Colonel Rabbe, 
commanding the First Regiment of the Muni- 
cipal Guard, reputedly the most loyal troops in 
Paris, received his orders as he was about to 
start for Beauvais, to preside over a recruiting 
commission : he cancelled his arrangements at 
once, moved his troops as his orders directed, 
and reported with a full company at the Place 
Vendéme. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Soulier had risen from 
his sick bed and by half-past seven was telling 
his news to wide-eyed officials at the Hétel de 
Ville. Frochot, the prefect, a count of the 
Empire and member of the Council of State, 
had not yet arrived ; he kept leisurely hours, 











and was then riding in from his home at 
Nogent-sur-Marne. His secretary sent a mes- 
senger to meet him, bearing a scribbled note in 
Latin—“ Imperator fuit.” On his arrival, 
Frochot showed no outward signs of surprise 
when he read orders to prepare a room for the 
first meeting of the new government—of 
which, he learnt for the first time, he was him- 
self a member. He gave the necessary instruc- 
tions at once, adding a private direction to his 
secretary to have his carriage horsed and held 
in readiness outside a back door. Apart from 
this single act of prudence, he displayed a 
ready will to collaborate with the new 
authorities. 

By nine o’clock, the Place Vendéme was 
swarming with troops, many of whom were 
zealous in republican demonstrations. Count 
Réal, a Councillor of State, had occasion to 
cross the square, and asked an officer what was 
happening. 

“Who the devil are you ?” was the reply. 

“*T am Count Réal.” 

“There aren’t any counts any more.” 

And, with these ominous words in his ears, 
Réal hastened away to put himself under the 
protection of his friend the Minister of War. 

During this time, Malet had been behaving 
with his customary vigour. He had left his 
company in the Place Vendéme, where they 
were soon fraternizing with the detachments 
which were arriving from all over the city. 
Malet himself entered Headquarters, to deliver 
orders of dismissal to General Hulin, the mili- 
tary governor of Paris. Hulin was a burly 
veteran of the taking of the Bastille and of the 
coup d’état of Brumaire, and had given proof of 
his Bonapartist devotion when he had presided 
over the military court which had pronounced 
the sentence of execution on the Duke of Eng- 
hien. He was stiff in intellect, but not credulous. 
He scrutinized the papers which Malet placed 
before him, and then said abruptly : “ And 
now, general, have the kindness to show me 
your own orders.” 

“I will do so in private.” 

Hulin led the way to his private office, stood 
aside for Malet to enter, and then followed him. 
As he closed the door, Malet thrust a pistol 
into his face, cried “‘ Orders ! Here they are ! ” 
and fired. Hulin fell ; and Malet stepped over 
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the bleeding body, locked the door on the out- 
side, and took possession of the governor’s 
office. 

Only one obstacle now remained between 
him and military control of Paris—Hulin’s 
chief of staff, Colonel Doucet. This officer had 
already received orders of the familiar pattern 
(with the usual announcement of his own pro- 
motion), with one significant addition : he was 
to arrest at once his adjutant, Captain Laborde, 
a bleak and unbluffable man, with twenty-five 
years’ service in the gendarmerie, and one, 
moreover, who knew Malet by sight. At this 
point, Malet’s luck began to fail. General 
Desnoyers, an unemployed officer to whom 
Rateau had been sent with orders to supersede 
General Hulin, had not arrived ; indeed, Des- 
noyers had been unconvinced either by Rateau 
or by the papers he had brought, and did not 
stir. Had things gone well, Desnoyers would 
have taken over Headquarters, leaving Malet 
free to command in the streets. As it was, after 
waiting in Hulin’s office for some time, Malet 
went alone to see that Doucet had carried out 
his orders. But Doucet, likewise, had shown 
some doubts, and he was actually in consulta- 
tion with Laborde when Malet entered the 
room. Laborde recognized him at once, and 
cried out : “‘ That’s not Lamotte, it’s Malet, a 
state prisoner.” Malet turned his back, to hide 
his movement as he tried to draw his pistol. 
His action was reflected in a mirror behind him, 
and Laborde seized him around the body. 
Doucet joined in the struggle ; Laborde 
shouted for the guard, and Malet was over- 
powered and bound. Then, gagged so that he 
could not address the troops, he was exhibited 
from the balcony of Headquarters. It was just 
after half-past nine. 

From then onwards, Doucet took firm 
command. Sheepish officers were called in 
from the square, and told to take their troops 
back to barracks and keep them there. Orders 
were sent for the release of the chiefs of police 
from La Force. A squad of gendarmerie arrested 
Lahorie in Savary’s office (where he was trying 
on the Minister’s uniforms). Guidal, much the 
worse for liquor, was found in a restaurant ; 
the food in La Force, he explained, had been 
meagre and bad. 

Boccheciampi remained at large for several 








hours. He had had a puzzling day. He had 
decided not to be Prefect of the Seine ; his 
courage failed him when he looked at the im- 
posing bulk of the Hétel de Ville, and he 
reflected that his French was so corrupt, and 
his clothes so ragged, that no one would obey 
him. Instead, he asked Lahorie for a pass to 
La Force, and spent some time there, in 
familiar surroundings, visiting a friend named 
Muller, whom he offered to liberate. Muller 
refused, and Boccheciampi then paid some calls 
in the city. Late that afternoon, he was found 
in the corridors of the Hétel de Ville, telling 
officials : “ I am an inoffensive person, released 
from prison this morning, and I have come to 
ask the prefect to be so kind as to give me a 
foreigner’s pass to stay in Paris.’’ Within a few 
moments, he had resumed his interrupted 
career as a prisoner of state. 

Rateau had returned from his fruitless mis- 
sion to General Desnoyers just as Malet was 
being exhibited from the balcony in the Place 
Vendéme. At once, he hurried away, and hired 
a cab to take him back to the lodgings from 
which his adventures had begun that morning. 
The driver, Georges by name, showed only 
mild interest when, at the end of the journey, 
his fare jumped out stark naked, carrying his 
uniform rolled up in his shirt, tossed him a coin 
in payment, and then scurried across the street 
and through a doorway.. He thought (as he 
deposed later) that there was a party on some- 
where, and that he had been driving a guest 
who had arrived late. It had occurred to Rateau 
that it was dangerous to go on being a captain, 
and he could scarcely wait to get back into his 
corporal’s dress. But too many of his comrades 


had seen him that morning at Malet’s side ; | 


and he was behind bars before the evening. 
The affair was not quite finished. Baron 
Pasquier, liberated from La Force, fairly 
hurtled back to his Prefecture, arriving well 
before the news that the Empire was still in 
being. The lively Lieutenant Beaumont was 
still in command ; he pointed his sword at 
Pasquier, howled “‘ Escaped prisoner !”’ and 
led a general rush in pursuit. Pasquier dived 
in terror into an apothecary’s shop, and was 
dragged out of a back room, where he was found 
cowering in an unconvincing disguise in a 
borrowed wig. He was then, as one account 





runs, “‘ not in command of himself,” and had 
to be revived with smelling salts and burning 
feathers. 

By noon, Paris was tranquil, and the Arch- 
Chancellor Cambacérés thought it safe to take 
the news of the conspiracy and its failure to the 
Empress Marie Louise. She received it with 
her customary phlegm, observing : “ I should 
like to know what they thought they could 
have done to the Emperor of Austria’s 
daughter.” 

Malet and twenty-four others appeared 
before a military court on October 27th. From 
the first, Malet insisted that he and he alone 
carried the full responsibility, and that those 
who were accused with him had merely carried 
out his orders in good faith. When the president 
of the court asked for the names of his accom- 
plices, he answered: “I had none ; but | 
should have had the whole of France if | 
had been successful—including you, Mr. 
President.” He made no defence : “ A man 
who sets out to vindicate his country’s rights 
needs no defence. He triumphs or he dies.” 

Guidal- had fallen into a mood of sulky 
fatalism. His only request, he told the court, 
was that he should be shot as soon as possible. 
But the remainder of the prisoners, in their 
fashions, put up a fight for life. “‘ What is my 
crime ?” said Soulier. “ It is that I believed 
that the Emperor was dead.” Lahorie protested 
that he had believed Malet to be speaking the 


truth, that he thought that the Empire had f 
fallen, and that he saw nothing in the recent J 


history of France to make it improbable that a 
dynasty might disappear overnight. True, 
he had been deceived ; but so had others. 
Why, he asked persistently and embarrassingly, 
was the Prefect of the Seine not on trial, too ? 
Most of the others pleaded either that they had 
acted on orders from above, or that they were 
devoted to the Emperor. “ The military code,” 


said Captain Piquerel, “is clear and precise. § 


Privates obey sergeants, sergeants obey captains, 
and captains obey colonels. If they refuse, they 
are shot. What is my crime ? I obeyed my 
orders.” Cries of “ Vive ’Empereur ” came 
repeatedly from the dock, and once Lahorie 
added mordantly “ And long live his justice !” 
The verdict was hardly in doubt ; thirteen 
others were sentenced to die with Malet, 
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including Guidal, Lahorie, Colonels Rabbe 
and Soulier, Piquerel, Lieutenant Beaumont, 
and Boccheciampi, Prisoner of State. Two of 
the condemned were reprieved—Rabbe be- 
cause he was a most distinguished officer, and 
Rateau, either because the court thought him 
to be a silly corporal without real responsibility 
or—as was said in the cafés—because his 
brother was procurator-general of Bordeaux. 
The rest were led out to execution, without the 
services of a priest, on the Plain of Grenelle on 
October 29th. 

The beginning of the conspiracy had been 
bizarre ; the end was macabre. Malet asked, 
as a last request, to be allowed to command the 
firing squad. For a quarter of an hour he drilled 
it, commenting harshly on its sloppiness, and 
following each order with a rasping “ As you 
were.” When at last he stood to attention and 
gave the word “ Fire !” everybody’s nerves 
were on edge. There came a ragged volley, 
which left Malet still on his feet, and half a 
dozen others wounded but alive. A second 
volley followed, and even then Malet still 
needed the coup de grace from the commanding 
officer’s pistol. 

Boutreux was still at liberty. He had stayed 
quietly in the Prefecture of Police for a few 
hours, and had walked out equally quietly in 
the confusion that followed the return of Baron 
Pasquier. Then he went to Courcelles, living 
quite openly and apparently quite unconscious 
that he might be in danger. Even so, it was 
some weeks before he was arrested. At his 
trial, the prosecutor suggested that it was par- 
ticularly wicked for a student of law to have 
believed in a provisional republic. “ Even if 
the Emperor had died,” came the question, 
“you must have known that legally his son 
would succeed him ?” 

“No, I didn’t know. I’ve only done private 
law, and the succession to states comes in the 
public law syllabus.” 

The sentence was death. Boutreux spent 
some of his last hours in composing appeals in 
verse to the Minister of War. He was shot on 
January 30th, 1813. 

With Malet and his dupes in their graves, 
the authorities in Paris faced another problem : 
how were they to appease the Emperor ? How 
was the whole affair to be explained away ? 
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FROCHOT, Prefect of Paris : 
he was “ used to revolutions” 





BARON PASQUIER, Prefect of Police, “revived with 
smelling salts and burning feathers” 








For Malet had done two things. He had 
demonstrated beyond a shadow of doubt that 
the whole vast structure of the Grand Empire, 
with its massive armies and its showy institu- 
tions, rested upon the life of one man ; its 
foundations scarcely reached below the surface. 
And he had made the government look ridi- 
culous. Quips were repeated from end to end 
of Paris. The whole thing, it was said, had been 
“a famous tour de force.” It was recalled that, 
when Savary was arrested, his wife had rushed 
to his rescue, in a transparent nightgown ; she 
was the only person in the whole affair, they 
said in the cafés, who had shown up well. Men 
delighted to repeat to one another the words in 
Doucet’s first report to the Minister of War : 


* Luckily, General Hulin was only wounded | 


in the head.” (That burly veteran recovered ; 
the ball passed through one cheek and stopped 
at the base of his skull. He was immediately 
nicknamed “‘ Bouffe-la-balle.”’) 

Ministers had a choice of two explanations. 
They could put out that Malet had been the 
spearhead of a formidable plot, in which event 
it might be reasonably asked what the police 
had been doing not to get wind of it before ; or 
they could say that Malet was an isolated luna- 
tic, in which event they might be asked to 
explain what negligence in high places had 
allowed him to go so far as he had. They 
wavered between the two. Officially, Malet had 
been guilty not of a “ conspiracy ” but of an 
“escapade,” and the bulletin in the Moniteur 
said only that “ Three ex-generals led some 
National Guards astray and turned them 
against the police.” At the same time, they 
arrested something like 1,500 people all over 
France. The police searched hard for Rouget 
de Lisle, on the grounds that, as he had written 
the Marseillaise twenty years earlier, he pro- 
bably had something to do with the business. 
A boy of fourteen was expelled from a lyceum 
in Paris for having written an epitaph to Malet 
in Latin. General Lamotte, whose name Malet 
had borrowed, had some difficulty in convincing 
Savary that he knew nothing whatever about 
the affair until it was all over. 

Who was Malet ? He was born on June 
24th, 1754, at Déle, near the Swiss frontier, 
into a family which accounted itself as noble. 
‘His father had been awarded the Cross of St. 
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Louis, and Malet himself entered the army 
when he was 16, and by 1789 was a captain of 
cavalry. From the first, he accepted the 
principles of the Revolution with ardour, and 
was disinherited by his family in consequence, 
This martyrdom merely heightened his zeal ; 
he won a reputation as a devoted “ patriot,” 
and moved swiftly from liberalism to Jacobin- 
ism of the school of Robespierre. He was out 
of favour with the authorities for some time 
after the reaction that followed the guillotining 
of Robespierre, but in 1799, when Jacobinism 
came briefly into fashion again, he became a 
general of brigade. After the coup d’état of 
Brumaire he was among the military groups 
who refused to welcome Bonaparte as First 
Consul, talked frothily of tyrannicide, drank 
toasts to Brutus and liked to call themselves 
“the last of the Romans.” That phrase was 
on his lips almost at the end ; as he was driven 
to execution, he called from his cab to a group 
of children playing in the street : “‘ Do not for- 
get the Twenty-Third of October. I am going 
to die now, but I am not the last of the 
Romans.” He was on the fringes of military 
plots under the Consulate. Napoleon did not 
employ him with the armies, and he was 
arrested for conspiracy and imprisoned in 1808. 
His fondness for cloak-and-dagger schemes 
never deserted him. In 1809, he concocted a 
plan of breaking out of prison at a time when 
the dignitaries of the Empire would all be 
present at the solemn Te Deum in Notre Dame 
to commemorate the Emperor’s victorious 
entry into Vienna. Malet proposed to appear 
before the altar, attended by a man beating a 
tambourine. Then he would announce : “‘ The 
usurper is dead. Down with Corsicans |! Down 
with the police !” and immediately leave the 
cathedral, barring the doors behind him, with 
the principal members of the government in- 
side. Then, before they battered their way out, 
it should be possible to set up a provisional 
republic. But Malet never overcame the first 
obstacle—how to get out of gaol in the first 
place—and the ceremony in Notre-Dame passed 
off without his assistance. 

But—this crackbrained scheme notwith- 
standing—Malet was much more than a cheer- 
ful lunatic. He had clearly seen one thing: 


that if Napoleon died, his régime would col- 
































The Hétel de Ville and, beyond, the Place de Gréve 


lapse. There were others, including members 
of the Imperial Family, who had made plans 
of action, should a stray bullet strike down the 
Emperor. Malet carried the analysis one step 
further. Might it not be enough if, even for a 
few days, the Emperor were merely believed to 
be dead ? Was there not just a chance that 
enough prominent men would commit them- 
selves to a change of régime before they dis- 
covered the truth, and that they would then be 
afraid to go back ? 

In 1812, Malet was transferred on grounds 
of health from a state prison to an establish- 
ment kept by M. Dubuisson, who boarded 
prisoners who were ailing or thought not to be 
particularly dangerous. There, Malet had a 
good deal of freedom, provided that he did not 
go out of M. Dubuisson’s garden. It was there 
that he met the Abbé Lafon. 

Lafon was 38 in 1812, and he had been a 
prisoner for three years. He was a Royalist and 
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an Ultramontane Catholic ; and his influence 
can be seen in the terms of policy which Malet 
ascribed to his provisional government. He also 
had a number of contacts with the outside 
world. It was he who introduced Malet to 
Boutreux ; it was he who took charge of the 
forging and printing of the bogus decrees. 
Corporal Rateau was well known at M. 
Dubuisson’s ; he was courting one of the maids, 
and he often ran errands for the inmates. 
Madame Malet saw her husband every week ; 
and through her he was able to send mes- 
sages to an old fellow-conspirator then doing 
time in La Force. It was through this channel 
that he learnt of the presence of Guidal and 
Lahorie. But what did Guidal and Lahorie 
know in advance of Malet’s plans ? Both 
denied that they had had any communication 
whatsoever with him, and each was probably 
speaking the truth. For the whole point of the 
plot was that as many people as possible should 








believe in the Emperor’s death. Once that was 
accepted, the rest might follow. 

Malet was a fanatic, but he was also exceed- 
ingly shrewd. If he were to pass as the governor 
of Paris, he needed an aide-de-camp, and 
although Rateau was a sorry choice he was the 
best to be had. Similarly, the presence of a 
commissioner of police, the representative of 
the civil power, would add another touch of 
authenticity. Boutreux, a very simple soul 
indeed, had yearned for a government post, 
and had actually asked Malet to use his in- 
fluence. When he and Rateau were asked to 
dine with Malet and Lafon at the lodging house 
used as a rendezvous, it is unlikely that either 
of them knew what was afoot. 

The lodgings belonged to an acquaintance 
of Lafon, a Spanish priest named Caamano. 
He certainly knew that his guests were con- 
spirators ; but it is probable that he was content 
with Lafon’s hints that Malet was planning to 
rescue King Ferdinand of Spain, then deposed 


and living in custody at Talleyrand’s chateau at’ 


Valengay. Lafon and Malet climbed over M. 
Dubuisson’s wall at about nine o’clock on the 
night of the 22nd October. They found 
Rateau and Boutreux waiting for them at 
Caamano’s. There was dinner, with wine. 
Then, shortly before midnight, Malet dis- 
appeared into an inner room, and emerged in 
full uniform (his wife had delivered it two days 
earlier). He spoke in glowing words of the 
regeneration of France ; the Emperor, he said, 
was dead ; and he had just received news of the 
change of government. Boutreux was given a 
commission as a police official, and presented 
with a tricolour sash (bought by Madame Malet 
the day before at a theatrical costumier’s). 
Rateau was promoted captain, and shown his 
new uniform. Both believed implicitly ; and a 
good many more people believed Malet before 
the next twelve hours were up. 

How extensive was the organization behind 
Malet ? There are many points in this strange 
affair which still remain obscure ; but it is 
almost certain that Malet was supported only 
by his own family and by a small circle of 
friends. But what of Lafon ? He was certainly 
in close touch with what amounted by then to 
an underground movement of French Catholics 
who were loyal to the imprisoned Pope. The 








best evidence that Lafon had friends is the 
success with which he disappeared once the 
plot failed. He did not accompany Malet to the 
Barracks ; he was seen once that morning, at 
the Ministry of Police. Then he vanished. A 
naked body was found hanging from a tree in 
the woods near Paris, and identified as Lafon’s. 
But the identity of that corpse remains a 
mystery, for Lafon appeared in high favour at 
Louis XVIII’s court at the First Restoration, 
and there wrote the first full (and highly in- 
accurate) account of the plot, published in 
Paris in June, 1814. In that, Malet appears 
as a devoted monarchist, whose principal aim 
was to bring back the Bourbons. Considering 
his record, this is unlikely in the highest degree. 
But he may have dissembled to Lafon, or Lafon, 
writing in court circles, may have ascribed to 
the dead Malet principles to which the greater 
part of the living man’s life had been opposed. 

The most significant aspect of the whole of 
that astonishing morning’s events was that 
scarcely a soul gave a thought to the Empire’s 
laws of succession, or to the future of the 
Napoleonic dynasty. It was this which galled 
Napoleon. He received the news at Mika- 
heliska, on the road back from Moscow, on 
November 6th. He found in Frochot’s conduct 
the most ominous sign of all. As he said sadly 
to Caulaincourt : ‘‘ Frochot is an old Jacobin, 
and he has become used to revolutions. He saw 
nothing more surprising in this one than in the 
ten others which had gone before it. He thought 
it quite possible that I was dead ; and all he was 
interested in was Keeping his place. . . . He has 
probably taken twenty oaths of loyalty to me, 
and he, like everybody else, forgot all about 
duty to the dynasty.” And, on his return to 
Paris, this was the theme of the Emperor's 
blistering reproof to the Council of State. 
** And you ! you who all agreed with me that 
the Revolution was finished ! You believed me 
dead ; that was all very well. But what about 
my son ? How much did your oaths mean to you, 
your principles, your protestations of loyalty ? 
Gentlemen, you make meshudder forthe future.” 

Napoleon had seen to the heart of the matter. 
France had acquired the habit of revolution ; 
the secret of stable government had been lost. 
And Malet had given one more proof of what 
brittleness there is in autocracy. 























The Causes 


of the 


American Civil War 


In 1861 the American federal experiment broke 
down, and there ensued the greatest and most hard-fought of modern 
wars before that of 1914 


By MARCUS CUNLIFFE 


enough. In the small hours of April 12th, 

1861, Confederate guns opened fire on 
Fort Sumter, at the mouth of Charleston har- 
bour, in South Carolina. The Federal garrison 
of the fort surrendered late the next day ; and 
the Civil War began its bitter, four-year course: 
North against South, blue uniforms versus 
grey. When the Southern batteries began the 
bombardment, the sectional pattern was already 
fairly clear. Seven Southern states—South 
Carolina, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Florida and Georgia—had seceded from 
the Union. After the seizure of Fort Sumter, 
they were joined in the same month by four 
more states—Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas. This block of eleven states 
formed the Southern Confederacy. In all 
eleven, slavery was a recognized institution. 
Another four slave states—Missouri, Kentucky, 
Maryland and Delaware—hung in the balance; 
as it happened, they did not secede. 

The American experiment in federal repub- 
licanism had apparently broken down. The 
immediate reason for secession was the success 
of Abraham Lincoln in the presidential election 
of the previous November. He was, the South 
insisted, a sectional president, the nominee of 
the “ Black Republicans.” His candidacy. had 


T= FACTS—OR SOME OF THEM—are plain 
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not even been acknowledged by 10 of the 11 
Confederate states, in which he had not there- 
fore received a single vote. Nor had he carried 
any of the doubtful border states. He owed his 
election to northern votes ; and only 40 per 
cent of the total popular vote had gone to him. 
The national two-party structure of Whig and 
Democrat had collapsed, the Whig party dis- 
appearing altogether while the Democrats split 
into northern and southern wings. It was the 
culmination of forty years of disagreement be- 
tween free and slave states. Common and 
cumulative exasperation reached a climax at 
which men were ready to settle their issues by 
force. 

These are a few of the simple facts. The 
interpretation to be put upon them, however, 
is not a simple matter. Long before the war, a 
voluminous literature of controversy was in 
being. Theodore Weld’s American Slavery As 
It Is ; Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin (and such Southern replies as Mrs. 
Eastman’s Aunt Phillis’s Cabin) ; the files of 
abolitionist papers like Garrison’s Liberator, 
which had an effect out of all proportion to their 
small circulation ; the Southern theorizing of 
Calhoun, Fitzhugh and others ; the innumer- 
able articles in newspapers and in magazines ; 
the endless speeches at political meetings and in 








Congress ; the massive record of judicial 
opinion—these were only part of the paper 
bombardment that anticipated the armed 
assault at Sumter. While the war was in pro- 
gress argument continued, and has done ever 
since. For some time after the war, the main 
assumptions of Northern historians were that 
slavery was a moral wrong ; that secession was 
unconstitutional ; and that, having been pro- 
voked into belligerence by the “‘ Slave Power,” 
the North saved the Union by its hard-won 
victories. The Southern answer—as couched 
by the Confederacy’s president and vice- 
president, Jefferson Davis and Alexander H. 
Stephens'—was that the South had legitimate 
grievances against the North. Its “ peculiar 
institution ” was threatened, its needs ignored 
or thwarted, its wealth appropriated by Nor- 
thern merchants and through iniquitous tariffs. 
In the circumstances, they contended, the 
South was legally and morally justified in seek- 
ing to sever its connections with the North. 
It failed in attempting what the colonies of 1776 
achieved : namely, in asserting the right to 
independence, against an alien and irksome 
system of government. 

In the last half-century, explanations of the 
sectional conflict have been a good deal modi- 
fied. Economic interpretations have been offered 
that present the situation as a clash between 
a primarily industrial North and a primarily 
agrarian South : between merchant and planter, 
Wall Street and King Cotton. Other historians 
have stressed the importance of the West as a 
region over which North and South competed 
for control. Others again have questioned not 
only whether the war was worth while, but 
whether it was inevitable. Seward’s famous 
phrase of 1858—that the struggle represented 
“an irrepressible conflict”—has been coun- 
tered by such historians as Avery Craven, whose 
The Repressible Conflict (1939) and The Coming 
of the Civil War (1942) assert that, despite 
serious sectional hostility, the actual war could 
have been averted. In an article entitled “A 
Blundering Generation” (1940),? the late 


1In Davis’s The Rise and Fall of the Confederate 
Government (2 v., 1881) and Stephens’s A Con- 
stitutional View of the Late War between the States 
(2 v., 1868-70). 

? Reprinted, in revised form, as a chapter in 
Randall’s Lincoln the Liberal Statesman (N.Y., Dodd 
Mead, 1947). 








James G. Randall also says that measures short 
of armed conflict could have been taken, if only 
Southern fire-eaters and Northern abolitionists 
had been less intransigent, and if political 
leaders had shown greater wisdom. Several 
recent writers, Randall among them, have dis- 
cussed the unreality of the terms of argument. 
North and South, in the well-known words of 
James G. Blaine, were worried over “an 
imaginary negro in an impossible place.” That 
is, they squabbled over the extension of slavery 
in the Western territories, where the soil and 
terrain were quite unsuited to a slave economy 
based on cotton or any other staple crop. In 
Kansas, for instance, which had been the scene 
of bloody strife between free-soil Northerners 
and Southern defenders of slavery, the 1860 
census showed a white population of 106,390 ; 
free coloured inhabitants numbered 266, and 
negro slaves a mere—2. There was an added 
irony in the fact that Kansas was admitted to 
the Union in 1861 by a Republican (and hence 
free-soil) Congress without any stipulation as 
to slavery. Such statistics help to reinforce the 
argument that the Civil War was the product of 
what one historian has called ‘‘ hyperemotional- 
ism.” Why fight over a dying institution ? 
Before the 1830s, many Southerners were 
prepared to agree with their Northern com- 
patriots that slavery was an anachronism. Not 
until the abolitionists attacked slavery did the 
South begin to invent justifications for slave- 
holding, and to retaliate by attacking Northern Rus 










































































(and British) wage-slavery. Again, it has been Em: 
pointed out that only a small minority of Lin 
Southerners owned slaves ; the greater number tm¢ 
were modest farmers,? poor men like the luck- fina! 
less five whom John Brown judicially murdered the 
at Pottawatomie, Kansas, one Sunday in May rr. 
1856. it W 
For many historians, then, the view of the side 
Civil War as a crusade against the evil of slavery neg 
has no validity. Nor do many today explain it side 
entirely as an economic struggle. Perhaps the tha 
most popular and sophisticated version of it is tor 
as the outcome of fanaticism combined with thai 
political inefficiency. Thus, it can be plausibly Sur 
maintained that, if the crisis of 1860-61 had Pre 
been tided over like the earlier ones, then— ry 
1 ; 

8 See F. L. Owsley, Plain Folk of the Old South ala 


(Baton Rouge, Louisiana State U.P., 1949). 
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The United States in 1861, showing the boundary between the Confederacy and the Union ; 
Kansas was the latest of the Territories to be admitted as a state before Civil War began. 


since slavery was out of date—the institution 
could have been peaceably terminated. Tsarist 
Russia emancipated the serfs in 1861 (the 
Emancipation Edict appeared the day before 
Lincoln’s inauguration) ; allowed a little more 
time—say as much as Brazil, which took the 
final step to free its slaves in 1888—could not 
the Southern states have freed theirs ? 

In the historiography so briefly sketched here, 
it will be noticed that on the whole the Southern 
side has had the better of the dispute. Even the 
negative interpretations, which reproach both 
sides, by implication reproach the North more 
than the South. It was, we are told, the aboli- 
tionists who provoked the South into deciding 
that slavery was “a positive good” : it was 
Sumner of Massachusetts whose taunts caused 
Preston Brooks of South Carolina to thrash him 
with a cane, as he sat at his desk in the Senate : 
it was John Brown at Harper’s Ferry who 
alarmed the South by trying to foment a slave 
insurrection. Or, leaving aside the question of 
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“ History Today '’ Map by S. H. Perrin 


provocation, a number of historians have 
strengthened the Southern case by agreeing 
that the South was by 1861 virtually a separate 
nation, with its own set of values. This is, of 
course, not a new argument—it was familiar to 
both sides, before the war*—but it has been 
given fresh emphasis by Rollin G. Osterweis® 
and others. If the South felt itself to be a 
separate nation, why should it be bound by 
Northern commercial or cultural standards ? 
“Perhaps,” says Mr. Osterweis, “ the failure 
of the Northern leaders, between November, 
1860, and Apri], 1861, to recognize that they 
were dealing with a rising tide of Southern 
nationalism accounts, in part, for their optimism 
*Or as Monckton Milnes wrote during the war 
(with a certain condescension) about the two sides, 
“it is just as if the younger sons of the Irish and 
Scotch nobility were turned loose against the 
bourgeoisie of Leeds” (Quoted in James Pope- 
Hennessy, Monckton Milnes : The Flight of Youth, 
1851-1885, London, Constable, 1951, p. 168). 


5In his Romanticism and Nationalism in the Old 
South (New Haven, Yale U.P., 1949). 


and inactivity during those fateful months.’”® 
Somehow, one sees, the North is at fault. So is 
it according to an able account by Kenneth M. 
Stampp, who concludes : 
Yankees went to war animated by the highest 
ideals of the nineteenth-century middle classes, 
but they waged their war in the usual spirit of 
vengeance. Perhaps it was that spirit which 
ultimately tarnished their cause. . . . Perhaps it 
was the limitations of their social philosophy, 
which allowed the conflict to end with the rich 
richer and the slaves only half free. . . . The most 
striking products of their crusade were the shoddy 
aristocracy of the North and the ragged children 
of the South. Among the masses of Americans 
there were no victors, only the vanquished.’ 
_ It is true that now and then a recent historian 
has handled the South roughly. Herbert 
Aptheker, a Marxist, has maintained (in his 
American Negro Slave Revolts, 1944) that John 
Brown’s was no idle threat. In his view, the 
negro population of the slave states was seething 
with discontent, and in spite of rigid super- 
vision did stage dozens of abortive insurrec- 
tions. It is true also that both Northern and 
Southern historians of the present time usually 
make commendable efforts to be fair. Never- 
theless, the current tendency is—in suggesting 
that the war was a tragic error—to allot re- 
sponsibility more readily to the North than to 
the South. 
How satisfactory are these reccnt “‘ revision- 
ist” approaches ? Perhaps we can agree that 
they offer useful evidence as to the confusion of 


motive and event in “ antebellum ” America. 


There was undoubtedly political confusion of a 
disastrous sort. Roy F. Nichols remarks that, 
in the America of 1856, there were at least 
two parties in each of the 31 states, and three 
(Democrat, American and Republican) in 16 
of them : so that there were 78 “ practically 
independent state organizations, uniting into 
three national aggregations only for presidential 
campaign purposes,” each moulded by complex 
“local attitudes and prejudices . . . internal 
rivalries and struggles for leadership.”* By 
1860, when there were four major groups each 
with its presidential candidate, the situation 
was still more chaotic. Even within the rela- 


* Osterweis, p. vii. 

7 And the War Came : The North and the Secession 
Crisis, 1860-1861 (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State 
U.P., 1950), pp. 297-8. 

® The Disruption of American Democracy (N.Y., 
Macmillan, 1948), p. 6. 
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tively unified Republican party, there was a 
wide variety of issues. If New England 
Republicans were chiefly interested in Ameri- 
canism, temperance and opposition to slavery- 
extension, party-members in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania were concerned primarily with 
the tariff ; while in California the principal 
issues were the Pacific railway, the overland 
mail service, and the personal feud between 
Senators Gwin and Broderick over patronage.’ 
There was a final, fatal confusion during the 
hiatus between Lincoln’s election in November 
1860 and his inauguration four months later.!° 
And the errors and scandals of the first year of 
the war" would seem to bear out the picture of 
a cumbersome political system strained beyond 
endurance. 

Indeed, the whole panorama of collapse 
recalls the comment of Samuel Butler that 
America was too big, and should have been 
discovered gradually, in pieces about as big as 
France or Germany. As Dixon Wecter has 
observed, it takes only a minor typographical 
error to turn the United States into the Untied 
States. Political confusion may appear as 
merely a symptom of a larger malady. The 
question then arises, not as to why the Union 
broke in 1861 but why it did not break earlier. 
Whitman wrote of his country in 1875 that 
“the fear of conflicting and irreconcilable 
interiors, and the lack of a common skeleton, 
Knitting all close, continually haunts me.” 
Such a fear had been present at the back of 
American minds ever since the formation of the 
Union. John Quincy Adams, for example, had 
told a friend in 1801 that “ I look to the Union 
of our country as to the sheet anchor of our 
hopes, and to its dissolution as to the most 
dreadful of our dangers.” Again and again in 
his lifetime he echoed this conviction. So did 
countless other Americans, in conversation, 
at political dinners, on July 4th rallies. Behind 
their words there was a trace of the anxiety 
voiced by Emerson in 1847, when he described 
America as “ the ungirt, the diffuse, the pro- 

® See Reinhard H. Luthin, The First Lincoln 
Campaign (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard U.P., 1944); 
pp. 220-1. 

10 See David M. Potter, Lincoln and His Party in 
the Secession Crisis (New Haven, Yale U.P., 1942). 

1 These are vividly though not always accurately 


described by Anthony Trollope, in North America 
(2 v., London, 1862). 
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A Sale of Slaves at Charleston, South Carolina, by Eyre Crowe. 


fuse, procumbent. . . . It all runs to leaves, to 
suckers, to tendrils, to miscellany.” America, 
he said, “‘ seems to have immense resources . . . 
but it is a village littleness—village squabble 
and rapacity characterize its policy. It is a great 
strength on a basis of weakness.” The centri- 
fugal, disrupting energies of the huge country 
were offset, as far as possible and with a quite 
deliberate self-consciousness, by the constant 
appeal to the American Union, “ now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable.” By the 1850s, one 
might argue, the Union was an abstraction that 
threatened to evaporate. In its place, men 
looked for something nearer at hand, more 
easily grasped : in the case of Robert E. Lee— 
attached neither to slavery nor secession, a 
Southern soldier offered command of the 
Federal forces—the nearer something was his 
native state of Virginia. One can understand 
his decision, when so much else seemed un- 
certain. 


For what was America ? Or what were its 
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“North,” “ West” and “South” ? With 
each decennial census their bounds had shifted. 
Within each, there were many differences and 
dissensions. Illinois and Indiana, though free 
states, were as divided over the problem of the 
negro as was the slave state of Missouri. Other 
slave states were torn by doubt. Western Ten- 
nessee disagreed with the eastern part of the 
state. In Lee’s own Virginia, the western 
counties (where Stonewall Jackson came from) 
dissociated themselves from the secession ordin- 
ance and eventually formed the free state of West 
Virginia. In Boston, the home of the Liberator, 
abolitionism was highly unpopular until the 
very eve of the Civil War. In New York City, 
many businessmen had Southern connections ; 
and the immigrant press there showed little 
humanitarian enthusiasm : the Jrish American, 
for instance, announced in October 1853 that 
it was “for the Union and nothing but the 


12 See Philip S. Foner, Business and Slavery 
(Chapel Hill, U. of N. Carolina P., 1941). 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS, President of the Confederacy, 
whose “ peculiar institution”? was threatened. 








Union ; . . . against all the devils of Abolition- 
ism, Freesoil . . . and every other humbug 
which the fermentation of bad passions or party 
purposes is capable of vomiting upon the sur- 
face of society.”* And what did Lincoln him- 
self think were the purposes of the war ? 
Though he debated strenuously with the 
Democratic leader Stephen Douglas, in 1858, 
he shared most of Douglas’s beliefs..4 He 
admitted that he did not consider a negro to be 


the equal of a white man ; and when the war | 


was in progress, he confessed that he would 
willingly preserve slavery as an institution if 
by so doing he could preserve the Union. 
Mary Lincoln, his wife, was a Southerner, with 
no less than seven close relatives attached to 
the Confederate cause. 

There is enough confusion here, one might 
think, to show that while the dissolution of the 
Union—though regrettable—made some sense, 
the war that followed was needless. But all 
wars involve hideous calamity, and civil wars 
have a special element of heartbreak. To say 
that, and to concede also that wars are not an 
ideal way of settling disputes, is not to prove 
that the American Civil War was solely the 
product of muddle and ill-temper. 

Indeed, the reasons for disunion, if we 
exclude slavery, are not convincing. To begin 
with, sectional rivalries and national loosenesses 
do not necessarily lead to the shattering of a 
country’s unity. (James G. Randall and other 
“ revisionists ” have been at pains to point this 
out.) Agricultural and industrial areas may have 
little comprehension of one another’s problems: 
they may even despise one another : but they 
also need each other, as the Southern planter 
was the complement of the Northern merchant. 
One region does not decide to isolate itself 
entirely from another because it has some 
grievances. America’s framework, as Emerson 
suggested, was untidy and local : but it was not 
inherently sectional. Indeed, its very untidi- 
ness was a sign of the “ great strength ” he also 
recognized. It expanded westward at a tre- 
mendous rate—seventeen miles a year, on the 


13 Quoted in R. Ernst, Immigrant Life in New 
York City, 1825-1863 (N.Y., King’s Crown Press, 
1949), p. 153. 

14 See James G. Randall, Lincoln and the South 
(Baton Rouge, Louisiana State U.P., 1946), pp- 
35-40. 
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average, as Tocqueville noted in the 1830s. 
With the rest of America, the South shared in 
the process. While the North took in such new 
states as Indiana (1816), Illinois (1818), Michi- 
gan (1837), Iowa (1846) and Wisconsin (1848), 
the South embraced states no less new and no 
less raw : Mississippi (1817), Alabama (1819), 
Arkansas (1836), Florida and Texas (1845)."° 
In most respects these new states had more in 
common with one another than with, say, 
South Carolina or Massachusetts. In them all, 
the work of the frontier had to be done— 
Indians dispossessed, land claimed and settled, 
homes and townships built. The new states, 
North or South, were—in other words—also 
part of the West, with that region’s charac- 
teristic pioneering attitudes. And in their 
different ways, Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson 
Davis, born not far from one another in 
Kentucky, both belong to the West, as much as 
to North or South, though one came to Illinois 
and the other to Mississippi. Both families 
revealed the typical American readiness to pull 
up stakes and find another home, further west. 
Avery Craven argues that, in the Old South, 


Houses were built to endure and to serve best the 
accidents of good living. Lands were not for sale 
and did not constitute a capital investment on 
which a known percentage of interest had to be 
realized. They were merely foundations on which 
a home, a way of life, was to be erected, a source 
from which a living, on established levels, might 
be expected without too much worry and without 
an undue amount of fighting.*® 


There is a measure of truth in this statement, as 
applied to the older slave states. But it is surely 
too static a vision of life in the newer states. 
If “lands were not for sale,” etc., how were 
Alabama or Arkansas so vigorously opened up ? 
We must beware also of exaggerating the con- 
trasts offered by the older free and slave states. 
Though the latter were more agrarian in outlook 
than the former, these Northern states likewise 
constituted a flourishing agricultural region, 
much less given over to commerce and industry 
than some Southern apologists would allow. 
The point we are establishing is this : with- 
out slavery, the “‘ South ” would have been a 


*® Though Texas—“a nation within a section 
within a nation ”—is something of a special case. 

16 The Coming of the Civil War (N.Y., Scribner’s, 
1942), p. 38. 








from “ Mr. Lincoln’s Camera Man" by Roy Meredith 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN in 1865, 
** qa Sectional President, the South insisted.” 
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Former Slaves, celebrating Lincoln’s Proclamation of Freedom. 


geographical expression, not the label of a soz- 
disant separate nationality. To explain the sec- 
tional conflict, we must come back to the 
central issue of slavery. No matter how many 
qualifications we make, negro slavery is still the 
ultimate cause of the war. It is important 
that the slaves were negroes ; if they had been 
American Indians, or any other group whose 
colour was fairly inconspicuous, there would 
not have been the problem of assimilation. In 
this sense, as Ulrich B. Phillips has claimed,’ 
slavery is to be seen as a system of control— 
an attempted solution to an insoluble difficulty. 
Yet if there had been no slavery—if, as seemed 
quite likely in the infant days of the American 
Republic, all the negroes had been emancipated 
by about 1830—then sectional hostility would 
have been far less acute. There would have 
been sectional friction—as there had been with 


‘7 In “ The Central Theme of Southern History,” 
American Historical Review, xxxiv (1928), pp. 30-43. 
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New England during the War of 1812, and as 
there was to be with the Western farmers, later 
in the century. But there is no reason to sup- 
pose that secession or a civil war would have 
resulted from sectional antipathies. For there 
would have been no sections, as that word is 
used to describe the South. The effect of 
slavery was to define the South much more 
sharply than would otherwise have been pos- 
sible. Given the one common denominator of 
slavery, the Southern states, on the defensive, 
compiled an elaborate mythology of Southern 
culture that was meant to cover states as dis- 
parate as Maryland and Missouri, North 
Carolina and Texas. Through reiteration, 
many in the slave states came to believe in the 
abstraction known as the “ South,” though it 
was, paradoxically, less real than the wider 
abstraction known as the “Union.” The 
Southern mythology became truer, pragma- 
tically, through the experience of defeat in the 















































Civil War. Since then, it has continued to 
acquire an increasing, retrospective validity. 
We smile at the old Southern assertion that its 
region was originally settled by gallant Cavaliers, 
while the surly and self-righteous Roundheads 
installed themselves in New England. Never- 
theless, as the quotations from Kenneth 
Stampp and Avery Craven in this article 
demonstrate, we tend ourselves to accept a 
somewhat similar view of the Civil War. One 
might say that the South of 1953 is more solid 
and more aristocratic than it was in 1853. 
There is a hint of “ Gentlemen v. Players ” in 
our accounts. Actually, the Civil War was 
rather a question of the “‘ South v. The Rest,” 
since the North as an entity existed only in 
relation to the “‘ South” ; and the “South,” 
like the M.C.C., has gradually gained a prestige 
and significance to which it once had little title. 
Each time we speak of the “ South ”—and it is 
such a convenient term that we cannot do with- 
out it—we find it still harder to grasp that, 
without slavery, the conception of such an 
autarchy would be essentially false. 

Without slavery, since the South would not 
have felt itself separate it would not have felt 
hemmed in and outnumbered. There might 
have been a certain regional disappointment 
that the South-eastern states were no longer so 
powerfully represented in the Federal govern- 
ment. But there would have been no burning 
resentment. There might have been bickering 
over the admission of the territories to state- 
hood, or a harmless snobbery about them like 
that sometimes displayed by New Englanders. 
But there would have been no deadlock. 

The Northern states would have had little 
occasion to oppose the Mexican War, or south- 
ward expansionism in general. The Southern 
states, for their part, would not have been 
jealous of expansion along the northern fron- 
tiers. Instead, Union sentiment would have 
been encouraged and intensified—possibly at 
the expense of Cuba, Mexico and other areas 
in the American hemisphere. It is even con- 
ceivable that instead of splitting. apart in civil 
war, the Union might have expressed its 
solidarity in the same period through war with 
Britain, over central America and the territories 
north of the 49th parallel. 
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Inside the United States, it is doubtful 
whether the position of the negro would have 
been idyllic, given the widespread American 
reluctance to treat him as an equal who might 
live next door to a white man and enjoy a com- 
parable wage. Possibly there would have been 
race-riots, of the kind this century has wit- 
nessed. Still, there would not have been a clash 
over Missouri in 1819-20 ; there would have 
been no agitation over the fugitive-slave law, 
no abolitionist campaigns, no campaigns against 
abolitionism, no Wilmot Proviso, no crisis in 
1850, no dispute over Kansas-Nebraska in 
1854 ; in short, no reason for a civil war. 

The war, when it came, was about negro 
slavery. Terrible, bloody, even—in some ways 
—muddJed and futile, it was not without mean- 
ing. This is not to lay blame on the Southern 
states, nor on the abolitionists, though both had 
their faults. The former were right in insisting 
that slavery was a deep-rooted, difficult issue. 
The latter were right in asserting that it was a 
moral issue to which they could not remain 
indifferent. In the America of the nineteenth 
century slavery was, as James G. Randall has 
said, a ““ monstrous anomaly,” as anachronistic 
and indefensible in its time as apartheid is in 
ours. As such, it came to affect almost every 
aspect of American life, while arguments grew 
more extreme, until they focused on the 
curiously irrelevant and yet vital theorem of 
slavery in the territories. After the Missouri 
Compromise was arrived at in 1820, John 
Quincy Adams of Massachusetts had a discus- 
sion on the matter with his fellow cabinet- 
member John C. Calhoun of South Carolina. 
Realizing with dismay how profoundly they 
disagreed, he recorded the conversation in his 
diary, adding that “‘ If the Union must be dis- 
solved, slavery is precisely the question upon 
which it ought to break.” The Missouri ques- 
tion was, he had written earlier, “a mere pre- 
amble—a titlepage to a great tragic volume... . 
The President [James Monroe] thinks this 
question will be winked away by a compromise. 
But so do not I. Much am I mistaken if it is 
not destined to survive his life and mine.” 
Adams was something of a misanthrope, and 
not infallibly accurate in his predictions. But 
on this point he was not mistaken. 





























The Elizabethan Farmer 


** Houses were constructed of whatever materials came to hand.” 
An Elizabethan Berkshire farm-house, from an engraving of 1815 


By G. E. FUSSELL 


In an age of opportunity, the 
Elizabethan farmer lived under “ pioneer conditions ” 


N FOUR HUNDRED YEARS, though a Dunwich 

may disappear into the sea and the coast- 

line may recede from Rye, the climate and 
contours of a country, except where human 
beings have deliberately taken a hand, suffer 
few material changes. During the same period, 
however, sweeping changes often occur both 
in the density of the population and in its social 
habits. The English people, for instance, have 
multiplied their numbers more than ten-fold— 
from four to nearly fifty million. No longer 
mainly concerned with food-production, they 
are gathered together, for the most part, in 


crowded urban communities. These basic facts 
must be recapitulated if we are to understand 
the life of the Elizabethan farmer, whose 
circumstances were so different from our own 
that, until we have grasped their background, 
we find it hard to picture them. A population 
of four millions then lived on an area of some 
thirty-seven million acres, the total area of 
England and Wales. Large groupings of 
population were rare, London being the only 
sizeable city. 

Across the Midlands, from the Humber and 
Wash to Bristol and Dorset, stretched a belt of 
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open field arable lands which were the main 
centres of cultivation. Even here, there were 
deserts. In the East the Fens occupied some 
75,000 acres ; and at times the floods almost 
reached the boundaries of Cambridge. Lincoln 
Heath and Wolds were a solitude ; and all over 
the limestone escarpment, from Lincoln to 
Wiltshire, were downlands where wild life 
flourished, and the only signs of man were the 
lonely shepherd and his flock. North of the 
Trent, settlement was more scattered ; and 
from the Peak to the Border there were as yet 
none of the dry stone walls of limestone that 
are today the most characteristic feature of the 
landscape. The Downs from Kent to Hamp- 
shire were haunted by great flocks of bustard, 
and a few sheep grazed there. Of cultivated 
land there was comparatively little. The 
coastal plain, apart from Romsey and Pevensey 
Marches, was a rich source of corn supply for 
London ; but the weald of Kent and Sussex 
was a real wild of forest, just beginning to be 
cleared, largely by the activities of the iron- 
founders. A waste to the north almost touched 
the environs of London on the south bank of 
the Thames, covering all the familiar country 
from Wiltshire to the Devil’s Punch Bowl and 
on to Bagshot. Windsor Forest, across Ascot 
almost to Hungerford in Berkshire, was wild 
and unfrequented. Hampshire included the 
New Forest ; Dorset, Bere Forest and Heath, 
Canford in the south, Cranbourne Chace in 
the north. Farther west extended Exmoor, 
Dartmoor and Bodmin Moor. The most 
settled areas were patched with great forests, 
Sherwood being a well-known example. Wych- 
wood in Oxfordshire and De la Mare in 
Cheshire did not undergo reclamation until the 
nineteenth century. Along the Scottish border 
ran a broad no-man’s land that served as a 
bulwark against invasion, and first began to be 
disciplined towards the end of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign.! 

The middle of England (as I have already 
noted) was the most closely settled part of the 
country. This was the scene of open-field arable 
farming, where the villages were only a few 

1E. G. R. Taylor. Camden’s England in An 
Historical Geography of England before A.D. 1800, 
ed. by H. C. Darby, 1936. For the Scottish Border 


see A. R. B. Haldane The Drove Roads of Scotland, 
1952, p. I5. 


miles apart, and scattered farm-houses were 
rare. But here, too, life was extremely simple ; 
and houses, constructed of whatever materials 
came to hand, ranged from the one-room mud 
and wattle hut of the labourer and husbandman 
to the four-roomed or larger house of the 
yeoman and little squire. Judged by modern 
standards, they were uncomfortable buildings. 
Sanitation scarcely existed. For although Sir 
John Harington had invented a water-closet 
and fitted one in Richmond Palace, its Royal 
owner apparently thought of it as a plaything 
rather than as a utility ; and no common man 
would have aspired to such an installation. 
Water supplies were obtained from wells, 
streams, ponds, often collected from the rain- 
fall. Only in favoured districts was there a good 
supply of drinking water. Of modern illumin- 
ants, the Elizabethans possessed none. Whale- 
oil was not yet used, and mineral oil not dis- 
covered. The wax candle was a luxury ; the 
tallow candle or the rushlight, made at home, 
gave a feeble guttering light. In many homes 
firelight was reserved for the evening. As 
Professor Tawney has said, the Elizabethan 
countryman lived in frontier conditions.” 

Land was the prime source of wealth, and 
everyone was ambitious to acquire possession 
of some scrap, or to add some piece, however 
small, to what he already owned or occupied. 
Great landowner and small farmer alike were 
anxiously striving to expand their holdings ; 
and the events of the Reformation brought 
them fresh opportunities. Henry VIII’s seizure 
and dispersal of the monastic lands created new 
conditions of land transfer ; and by the end of 
the sixteenth century much was for sale in small 
parcels. All over the country yeoman farmers 
were buying it, in Lincolnshire, in Worcester, 
in Devon, in Sussex. The sale of Crown lands, 
too, placed other wide areas on the market 
where the land-hungry buyers were plentiful : 
Elizabeth sold land to the value of at least 
£817,359 to obtain funds for war expenses. 
Farmers of all classes had more money with 
which to buy. It is doubtful whether farming 
in England had ever been completely devoted 
to subsistence ; but in the medieval period 
rents had been paid in kind and consumed on 


2R. H. Tawney. The Agrarian Problem in the 
Sixteenth Century. 
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NEW INST VCTION 


OF PLOWING AND SET: 
TING OF CORNE, HANDLED 
IN MANNER OF A DIALOGVE 
betweenea Ploughmananda 
Scholler. 


Wherein is proued plainely that Plowing and 


Setting, is much more profitable and lefle 
chargeable,than Plowing and 
Sowing. 
By Envvanp Maxay. Gent. 
He that withdraweth the Corne,she people will curfe him: bat blefling 
hall be vpon the head of him that felleth Cerne. Prou.11.26. 
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Ploughing and setting; an early agricultural 
hand-book 


the spot by visiting landlords ; though other 
corn and cattle rents had been collected and 
sent to a central domain, and there was always 
some traffic. Tudor times saw a change in 
attitude. The farmers began to look for profit, 
as well as for food and raw materials, as the 
reward of their efforts. They wanted to sell at a 
profit. Many of them were successful in doing 
SO, Since it was a time of rising prices.° 

The farmers were also responsible for a good 
deal of piecemeal enclosure. This much- 
condemned practice was not always initiated 
by the great landlords, or carried out for the 
purpose of increasing sheep-runs. Many 
ordinary yeoman were glad to exchange one 
open-field strip for another, in order to have 
two or more adjoining strips, so as to form a 


Ernle. English Farming past and present, 1932, 
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compact block that could be fenced. The 
yeomen, wrote Miss Campbell, were every- 
where active and importent agents in the 
enclosure movement.’ They were the men 
whom Harrison described so proudly as having 
“a certain preheminence and more estimation 
than labourers . . . commonlie live wealthilie, 
keepe good houses and travell to get riches. 
They are also for the most part farmers to 
gentlemen . . . and with grasing, frequenting 
of markets, and keeping of servantes . . . do 
come to great wealth, insomuch that manie of 
them are able and doe buie the lands of un- 
thriftie gentlemen .. .” Some of them were 
able to send their sons to the university or the 
inns of court, and so made them gentlemen ; 
and often enough their increasing wealth and 
spreading acres made their descendants fit to 
bear that title. Those whose efforts were un- 
successful sank to the level of labourers. 
Though opportunities were plentiful, it was 
an age in which it was as easy to fail as to 
succeed. Farmers who were so enterprising 
in acquiring land might have been expected to 
have been equally enterprising in improving 
their methods. But, indeed, they had little 
chance of doing so. Methods differed widely 
in various parts of the country ; communica- 
tions were difficult ; and the farmers of one 
area knew nothing of the practice of their con- 
temporaries at the other end of the country. 
Textbooks were few, and their writers’ know- 
ledge often confined to a restricted area. 
Equally few were specialist books. By the close 
of the century there were four : Scott on Hops, 
and Mascall on Cattle, Fruit Trees, and 
Poultry ; while Poultry was also the subject of 
a book translated from the French of Choyselat. 
But most Elizabethan farmers pursued their 
way undisturbed by academic advice. 

In many places, the demesne farm had been 
cut out of the open fields and enclosed ; and 
sporadic enclosure was gradually breaking the 
traditional form of the open field arable. 
Throughout the midland belt, however, open 

4 Mildred Campbell. The English Yeoman under 
Elizabeth and the early Stuarts, 1942, p. 96, but see 
all chap. III. 

5 Harrison’s Description of England in Shakes- 
peare’s youth, Vol. II, ed. by F. J. Furnival, 1877-81. 
Cf. G. W. Thornbury Shakespeare’s England, Vol. I 


(1856), p. 229. 
® A. L. Rowse. The Age of Elizabeth, 1950. 
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arable field cultivation was to continue almost 
undisturbed until another century and a half 
had elapsed ; and R. E. Prothero’s classic des- 
cription of this type of farming’ cannot be 
improved upon : 

“Out of a bare treeless expanse rose the 
cluster of bare, mud-built reed thatched cot- 
tages which formed the . . . village. Round it 
lay a few small enclosures of permanent 
pasture held in private occupation and highly 
prized. Sometimes a similar but larger piece of 
pasture was reserved for the stinted use of the 
commoners. .. . The permanent meadows .. . 
lay in the lowest part of the land—if possible, 
along the banks of the stream. . . . Beyond the 
meadows lay the arable land and the rough 
pasture. . . . Instead of hedges, narrow, un- 
ploughed, bush-grown strips or balks of turf 
marked the lines of division between the three 
great fields and their component parts. These 
fields were usually cultivated on a three-course, 
more rarely on a two course, sometimes on a 
four-course system. [Evidence of the last is, I 
fear, very difficult to find.] Every year one 
field lay fallow ; one was under wheat and rye, 
the other [in a threefield village] under barley, 
oats, vetches, beans or peas. A third of each 
man’s holding lay in each of the three fields . . . 
[We now know that this was not invariably so 
and that often the holding was quite unequally 
distributed between the fields. ]* From seed-time 
to harvest the arable land was held in separate 
occupation, fenced and guarded against tres- 
passers by the village hayward, and from seed- 
time till the blade showed above the soil, was 
protected from pigeons and crows by the crow- 
keeper [armed with bow and arrows]. On 
Lammas Day [August 12th] ten days later than 
now—common rights recommenced ; and when 
once the fences were cleared and the crops 
removed, the livestock of the village, tended 
by the common neat-herd, shepherd and swine- 
herd, grazed over the land from harvest to 
seed-time. Beyond the three arable fields lay 
the cow and sheep downs . . . bounded by acres 
of long heath, brown furze, or toothed briars, 
sharp furzes, pricking goss and thorns, which 
fringed the edges of the woodlands.” 

The mechanical resources in the hands of 


” Shakespeare’s England, ed. by Sir Sidney Lee. 
Agriculture and Gardening, by R. E. Prothero, 1916. 
*H. L. Grey. English Field Systems, passim. 
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Seventeenth-century ploughs. From Blith’s English 
Improver Improved, 3rd ed. 1653 


the Elizabethan farmers were limited to the 
plough, the harrow, and a miscellaneous array 
of hand tools. A few may have possessed a 
roller. The farmers of different counties 
favoured their own special design of plough ; 
but that in most general use all over the Mid- 
lands was undoubtedly the heavy implement, 
the beam of which rested in a high gallows 
running on two wheels. This implement was 
vigorously condemned by Arthur Young two 
hundred years later, when he found it still in 
use, as it had probably been for a thousand 
years when the Elizabethan team of half a 
dozen or more oxen made heavy work of haul- 
ing it. In the lighter soils of Norfolk and the 
limited area of Lincoln then cultivated, a small 
two-wheel plough was favoured. A farmer 
required only a pair of horses to haul it ; and 
he could both drive and guide it himself. It 
was praised by Barnaby Googe,® a gentleman 
of Lincoln, and found great favour in the eyes 
of Arthur Young who regarded it as a new 
improvement. On the rich vale lands of Somer- 
® Foure Bookes of Husbandrie, 1§77. 











Sydenham Manor, Somerset, 1580 : 


set, the farmers found that they must use a 
plough with a long beam, because it required 
heavy leverage to keep it at an even depth in 
the soil. The contours of Kent and Devon 
alike had caused the farmers in those counties 
to design one-way ploughs, of which that of 
Kent is much the better known.!° No doubt 
other designs, or variations upon the same 
theme, were used by farmers elsewhere. Some 
of them must have been very useful and easy to 
work. Others must have made a very poor job 
of it ; and, where they failed, the farmer and 
his man broke up the roughly furrowed soil 
with a kind of mallet called a clodding beetle 
or mel. Harrows were made of wood, with iron 
or ash teeth. Some used a thorn bush, weighted 
with a log to harrow in the seed. Such was the 
Elizabethan farmer’s equipment, together with 

1° Fitzherbert. Boke of Husbandry, 1523( ?), p. I. 
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Photo : Reece Winstone 
home of Sir Francis Drake’s wife 


a rough waggon or cart, perhaps a sled for 
bringing home the hay or corn harvest. 

With this rudimentary apparatus, arable 
farming all over the kingdom was conducted 
in much the same way. The seed-bed was pre- 
pared by giving it three ploughings at intervals 
during the fallow year, or in autumn, early in 
the new year, and again in spring if the ground 
was being made ready for spring corn after 
harvesting winter corn. The seed might be 
harrowed in. All the rest was manual work. 
The seed was sown broadcast by hand. The 
growing crops were weeded by hand. Grass 
and grain were cut with the scythe and the 
sickle. The hay was made, loaded and driven 
home to be stacked manually. The corn was tied 
into sheaves, and shocks made by women who 
followed the man with the sickle. Whether his 
holding consisted of widely scattered strips in one 
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of the old-established open-field villages, or it 
comprised enclosed fields of one sort or another, 
the farmer made his seed-bed and performed 
his other tasks with the help of similar methods. 

It has been estimated that not more than a 
quarter of the surface of the kingdom was 
cultivated in the reign of Queen Elizabeth the 
First. But everywhere onslaughts were being 
made upon the wastes and forests ; and in 
some parts of the country old-established 
custom tended to increase enclosure. In parts 
of Devon, for example, it was customary to 
allow the cultivation of part of the waste for a 
period of years. During that time it was usually 
enclosed with dry stone walls ; and, though it 
was let fall down to grass again when the oats 
usually grown upon it began to yield little or 
nothing, the fact that it had once been enclosed 
would perhaps make it easier to renew the 
fence, and at last to maintain it permanently. 
Something of the same kind was common in 
Staffordshire and in the north. The settlement 
of Rossendale, for example, was greatly 
extended at this time," and there were en- 
croachments in the Peak of Perbyshire that 
had to be regularized later. No doubt similar 
activity was taking place elsewhere. Thus, in 
Sussex and Kent, farmers were extending the 
area of cultivation and enclosing the small fields 
that are so familiar a feature of the Weald, a 
proceeding that inspired Gervase Markham to 
write his pamphlet The Inrichment of the Weald 
of Kent in 1636. The sea-coast farms of Sussex 
exported corn to London. Romney Marsh was 
a feeding ground for sheep, and the fruit trees 
and hops of Kent were already of some renown. 
Far to the west, hops were grown in Worcester- 
shire!” and had even spread to Cornwall. In 
the last county, too, “ raison trees ” (possibly 
currants) were cultivated by William Carnew 
of Bokelly near Rowton on the Moor.!* 

All over the country, from Cornwall to Kent, 
in Essex and Suffolk, in Worcestershire and 
Hereford, Elizabethan farmers had been quick 
to take up hop-growing. Such opportunities 
for development, however, were exceptional. 
dele G. H. Tupling. The economic history of Rossen- 

é. 

*R. C. Gaunt. A History of Worcestershire 


Agriculture, 1939, p. 70. Cf. H. H. Parker. The Hop 
Industry, 1934. 


* Rowse. op. cit., p. 103ff. 








The Elizabethan’s range of field crops was 
much more limited than that of the modern 
farmer. He knew nothing of turnips, swedes or 
mangolds for stock feeding. He had not heard 
of sugar-beet. He grew no potatoes. He had 
no “seeds” hay, or artificial grass as it came 
to be called. Of clover and rye-grass ley he had 
no conception. When he laid land down to 
grass, he either let it fall down or contented 
himself with scattering a few handfuls of the 
mixed weed and grass seed collected on the 
floor of the hay loft. All four cereals, wheat, 
rye, barley and oats, had long been cultivated 
in Europe, either separately or in mixtures like 
maslin, wheat and rye ; dredge, barley and oa‘s; 
or bullimong, oats, peas and vetches. Besides 
the cereals only various sorts of codware— 
peas, beans and vetches—were grown. A few 
farmers grew buckwheat or “ French wheat,” 
as it was sometimes named. These crops alone 
had to suffice for the food of man or beast." 

In some parts of the country, moreover, 
wheat-growing was impossible. The crop was 
unknown, for instance, in Lancashire until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Here and 
further north oats were the mainstay of human 
diet, and bere barley was used for beer. Often 
oats were malted and preserved with worm- 
wood. Fifty years later, bean and pea meal was 
being mixed into the bread that Henry Best 
provided for his servants ; and he himself was 
eating maslin, though he used wheat flour for 
pies. Oats, too, were commonly grown in Wales, 
and a great deal of rye in the Marcher Counties 
and the Midlands. It was proverbial wisdom 
for the farmer to sell wheat and buy rye where 
conditions permitted him to grow the more 
valuable cereal. All over the south-west, 
barley-bannocks and barley-bread was eaten, 
as well as a good many far more luscious 
dainties such as saffron cakes, Cornish pasties 
and Devonshire cream. The usual diet was 
composed of the crops commonly grown.!® 

Besides a rather restricted range of crops, 
the Elizabethan farmer was handicapped by 
two other deficiencies unknown today. He had 


14 Shakespeare’s England, as Note 7, p. 351. 
Ernle’s English farming past and present, 1932, 
PP. 93,94. ; Om 

15 For a discussion of rye cultivation and con- 
sumption see Sir William Ashley, The Bread of our 
Forefathers, 1928. 
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From Fitzherbert’s Husbandry, 1523 


no artificial manure, and he was always short 
of winter fodder. For fertiliser the Elizabethan 
farmer had only the muck-heap and the sheep 
fold. Since the cattle spent most of their days 
at free range on the common waste, little dung 
was produced at home ; but what there was 
must have been most carefully conserved. 
Fitzherbert advised that it should be spread on 
the barley ground in late April or May. “ And 
where he hath barley this yere, sowe it with 
wheat or rye the next time it is falowed and so 
shall he mucke all his lands over at every 
second falowe.” This meant putting the muck 
on the land after the first fallow ploughing. 
It must first be laid out in small heaps, and then 
spread evenly over the surface just as a good 
farmer does today, or, perhaps, I should say 
did, before the invention of the manure- 
spreader. There was nothing odd about the 
sheep-fold. The flock grazed upon the Downs, 
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for example, in Berkshire and Wiltshire, during 
the day, and was folded on the arable during 
the night. Sometimes the lord claimed that it 
must be folded upon the demesne for his own 
benefit, at the expense of the village farmers. 

Here and there throughout the kingdom, 
some farmers were trying to increase their 
supply of manure by adding other natural sub- 
stances of mixing soil. Along the sea-coast in 
Devon and Cornwall, sea-weed was collected 
and used for manure. The use of sea-sand, too, 
was common in coastal districts ; and it was 
sometimes carried as far as ten miles inland. 
A great improvement was the re-introduction 
of marling—a term that covered a good deal of 
soil mixing. The process (which was by no 
means general) was to dig up some of the sub- 
soil, and spread it on the surface. This changed 
and improved the soi! texture, and was intended 
to make it more fertile.“ Mud from ditches, 
stream beds and even road scrapings were also 
used, the last practice being condemned by 
some manorial courts, if the farmer had laid 
straw down in dirty places to rot under the feet 
and wheels of"passing traffic. By and large, 
however, the supply of manure from all these 
sources was very scanty. 

The shortage of winter fodder, in addition 
to the prevalent method of keeping the animals 
in one herd or flock on the waste of the manor, 
was a major handicap from the intelligent 
breeder’s point of view. Selective mating was 
impossible ; and there was nothing to prevent 
the poorer males becoming the fathers of 
degenerate offspring. Sheep were more valued 
than cattle, because of their wool ; and a good 
sow was esteemed equal to a cow. A regulation 
made by Henry VIII forbade stallions and 
mares of less than a certain size to be turned 
out ; but whether this order was obeyed is 
another question. It has been suggested that 
water meadows provided an early bite and a 
heavier crop of hay than the wild grass 
meadows ; but I am doubtful whether any 
more than a tentative effort had yet been made 
to construct them.!’ Many of the riparian 
meadows were, of course, subject to natural 
flooding ; but it is unlikely that the floods were 

16 See R. Trow-Smith, English Husbandry, 1951; 


pp. 100, 101. Ernle. op. cit., p. 97. 
17 Rowland Vaughan. Most approved and long 


experienced water workes, 1610. 
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Combined barn and pigeon-cote at South Stoke, Somerset 
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in any way controlled. When the store of hay 
and straw was consumed, the Elizabethan 
farmer was obliged to use “ browse ”’ consisting 
of withered leaves, bits of bark and small 
branches of trees and shrubs. This was no very 
substantial winter keep, and the animals grew 
gaunt and weary by the end of winter. 

Appalling as these difficulties may appear to 
us, they did not daunt the spirit of the Eliza- 
bethan farmer. First, he knew of no other 
conditions. Secondly, he was encouraged by 
the spectacle of ambitious contemporaries 
everywhere rising to wealth and power. Mean- 
while, the great luxury that the richer classes 
had begun to indulge in was not within the 
farmer’s reach. He had no Flemish tapestry or 
Dutch linen. He drank from a bowl and had 
but a plain table board, supported on trestles. 
He owned little plate. Maybe a silver salt 
was the pride of his wife’s heart. He slept on a 
bed of flax, protected by curtains of home-spun 
wool. His coat was of frieze or Kendal green. 
He owned two doublets, and rarely employed 
more than two servants.!* The acreage of the 
18 Thornbury, op. cit. 


One of the “ substantial stone houses of the northern counties.” 










From an engraving of 1815 


land he farmed varied widely. Already there 
were some very large farms ; but the majority 
were moderate in size, often very small by 
modern standards. His livestock, except on the 
specialist sheep-farms, was limited in number, 
as so many of inventories made by his executors 
show ;a cow or two, a few calves, a sow, a 
dozen sheep, more or less, perhaps one or two 
horses, was usually the sum total. With the 
plough and the harrow as his only implements, 
the area he could cultivate was limited, unless 
he could employ many men and had several 
ploughs and plough teams. Often the harvest 
was barely sufficient, and sometimes quite in- 
sufficient, to maintain his family. In good years, 
there was a surplus for sale. Yields were prob- 
ably not more than half the present national 
average, though local yields were occasionally 
higher. To balance these difficulties, he had 
many compensations. The age he lived in was 
a period of opportunity ; and its opportunities 
were being eagerly grasped. Ambition, based 
upon very real prospects of success, seems to 
have been the keynote of the Elizabethan 
farmer’s life. 
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Caesar Augustus : sole ruler for forty-five years. 
Honest and sincere, or a “‘ hypocrite of genius” ? 


Augustus is one of the most outstandingly 

successful and influential lives in the 
history of the world. He was born in 63 B.c. 
as C. Octavius, being the son of a rich business 
man of that name from Velletri near Rome. 
His mother was Atia the niece of Julius Caesar, 
who rapidly advanced the young man’s career 
and was found, when his will was opened after 
his murder, to have adopted him as chief heir 
to his property and heir to his name. There 
followed fourteen confusing years in which, 
mostly as “‘ Triumvir for the stabilization of the 
State,” he used the mantle of Caesar’s heir 
(and his own ingenuity) to eliminate one after 
another of his rivals for the supreme power. 
First went Caesar’s chief assassins, Brutus and 
Cassius, at the two battles of Philippi in 
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Macedonia (42 B.C.) ; next, the surviving son of 
Caesar’s old enemy, Pompey ; next, one of his 
fellow “ triumvirs,” Lepidus ; and _ finally, 
after the sea-battle of Actium off Epirus 
(31 B.C.), the remaining triumvir, Antony, and 
his wife (in Egyptian but not Roman law) 
Cleopatra. 

Then began a sole reign of 45 years in which 
this man, soon equipped with the august name 
by which we know him, laid the foundations of 
the imperial régime—which outlasted him for 
centuries and cast its shadows over many 
centuries more, including even our own. 
Augustus’s achievements were, indeed, 
immense. He greatly extended the empire, 
winning a further series of victories at many 
points of its periphery. But what is much more 
important is that he completely overhauled 
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every institution of the Roman State. The 
Republic had been trying to govern an empire 
as if it were a city-State. Its anomalies were 
now removed, but removed in such a way that 
there were no evident breaks with tradition. 
On the contrary, we can see from the writers 
who admired Augustus—Virgil, Horace and 
Livy—how intense was the antiquarian move- 
ment that accompanied these vast changes. 

During those 45 years a very great deal 
happened. The main events are compressed 
admirably into two pages by Professor Arnaldo 
Momigliano in the Oxford Classical Dictionary. 
He cannot attempt there, though he would be 
admirably qualified to do so, to say in any detail 
what the events mean. In other words, what 
sort of a man was Augustus ? Was he honest 
and sincere, or a cynical “‘hypocrite of genius ”’ ? 
Was he really a conservative, or a revolutionary ? 
Was he a decent person, who never stooped 
unless it was really inevitable, or was he a 
suspicious and ruthless man, responsible for a 
continual series of murders ? 

When we settle down to look for the answer 
to these questions, we come upon a rather un- 
comfortable fact, which has been thrown into 
great prominence by certain happenings of our 
own time but should not really be ignored by 
the student of any time. This fact is that a 
certain amount of the story has totally and 
finally disappeared. In the recent war, General 
Omar Bradley was worried to think of all the 
decisions that were being settled over the 
telephone. The men at the telephone forget, 
and die : and so the historian suffers a defeat. 
And when rulers deliberately set out to prevent 
the historian discovering what has happened, 
they often have their way. The survival of 
Hitler’s confidential papers was a very lucky 
chance. In a score of countries at this moment, 
no such accessible records are likely to save the 
historian from permanent defeat when he 
eventually tries to reconstruct the story of 
internal events. And when the events are lost, 
$0, too, are the personalities. 

Such losses are most serious when a régime 
is strong and lasts for a long time, so long that 
none of the few who know survive to tell. One 
of the most remarkable instances of this 
phenomenon is provided by Augustus’s career. 
It is true that he lived for 57. of his 76 years in 


the full glare of publicity, which has never since 
ceased. And yet he has been described as the 
man who eludes interpretation more success- 
fully than anyone else in history. Everyone 
agrees that he was outstandingly successful, 
But, strangely enough, we simply do not 
possess enough material to answer the questions 
about him that we urgently want to ask. The 
surviving sources prove to be too slender and 
too unreliable. Hence Professor Ronald Syme, 
in his book The Roman Revolution, rightly 
observes that “ The Age of Augustus acquires 
the paradoxical dignity of an obscure and highly 
controversial period.” This seems a curious 
fate for the ruler whose direct influence on the 
future of the world has been as great as that of 
any man who has ever lived. But it was 
precisely his greatness, his supremacy, which 
has made history so difficult. Much official 
business, we are told, was kept secret, and 
this practice generated totally false rumours, 
According to the historian Tacitus—writing 
just over a hundred years after the death of 
Augustus—what history did get written was 
inconsiderate to future readers by being either 
passionately hostile to the régime, or pas- 
sionately servile to it—neither version being 
true history. 

Naturally enough, it was the pro-Augustan 
interpretation which tended to prevail. The 
emperor’s own official views about his career 
are seen to this day on his coins and on the 
walls of his temple at Ankara, where the Acts of 
Augustus, the Res Gestae, were incised im- 
mediately after his death by order of the 
Governor of Galatia. The only fair-sized 
literary accounts of his reign that have survived 
are few and late—those of Suetonius (c. A.D. 
(69-140) and the Greek writer Dio Cassius 
(early third century A.D.), and they also draw 


extensively upon the official version. We know 


unfavourable accounts did exist, but they dis- 
appeared. For, as Syme puts it, “‘ heaven and 
the verdict of history conspire to load the scales 
against the vanquished.” 

In any case, such hostile accounts as we can 
disinter were mostly mere gossip. It may be 
said, on the other hand, that large parts of the 
surviving favourable accounts are in origin 
nothing but publicity emanating from Augustus 
and his circle ; and against what a man says 















about himself even gossip is worth putting into 
the scales. Augustus set up an iron curtain 
round his motives and his secrets, and it was 
not meant to be easily penetrated. The stones 
thrown by irritated Romans did not break it, 
and we are much too far away to be any more 
successful than they were. 

All too often there is little redress against 
Augustus’s calm, formal, concise language. 
Occasionally, however, we do have another 
version. We are told that he got the senate to 
agree to his becoming consul, much below the 
statutory age (in this respect beating a record 
set up by Pompey), by a direct threat of force 
—exercised by an officer marching into the 
senate and showing them the hilt of his sword, 
saying “ If you won’t do it, here’s what will.” 
But how does Augustus describe the incident 
in his Acts ? Merely by these words—The 
people elected me consul. 

But here, as elsewhere, what counted was 
force, and force meant people and money. 
That is the rdle of economics at this period. 
The leaders of the late Republican scuffling 
factions mobilized both these materials, the 
money and the men. In spite of many tradi- 
tional appearances, Rome was really governed, 
always, by a few men belonging to a few 
families. So we cannot ever understand what 
happened until we have patiently investigated 
these men and families in all their shifting 
patterns. And in the revolutionary convulsions 
which forcibly turned the Republic into an 
autocracy, the pace became hotter. The young 
future Augustus, exactly like other war-lords 
and faction-leaders—except for his superior 
efficiency and perhaps also ruthlessness— 
gathered round himself a vast following from 
every sort of circle, by methods which are far 
removed from the reassuring cadences of his 
Acts. 

When these methods duly worked, and by a 
final cataclysm he became sole ruler, it has 
often been politely assumed that he changed 
from a venomously cruel young man into the 
elevated character who piously gazes at us from 
his statues. But, as Syme very properly 
remarks, “It is not necessary to praise political 
success.” Another polite assumption has been 
that the warring oligarchy now put down tools 
and sat back. On the contrary, the sparring of 





By courtesy of the British Museum 
The First Emperor. Head in Sardonyx : the head- 
band is a later addition 


the groups continued with undiminished 
intensity—with an autocrat added on top, him- 
self surely more or less unchanged in personality. 
But Augustus was very good indeed at public 
relations, quite exceptionally good. By con- 
trast, this was not one of the talents of his 
successor, Tiberius. He is painted in the 
darkest colours by the historian Tacitus. Yet 
he was both experienced and honest. Surely 
the real reason why his reign sank into gloomy 
failure was his personal weakness in public 
relations. 

But even Augustus did not succeed in in- 
gratiating himself with everybody. Syme’s 
book has for the first time made it possible 
for the English-speaking world to see how 
Augustus looked to both sides ; and he has 
reminded us to apply to the Romans of that 
time our modern distrust of words generated 
merely by hatred, or by servility. Indeed, I 
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MARCUS BRUTUS, 
* eliminated at Philippi” 


think there is still room for a further close study 
of Augustan political slogans and definitions, 
according to William Empson’s methods in 
Seven Types of Ambiguity, and on the lines of 
the advice of C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards 
(in The Meaning of Meaning) about words and 
usages that are primarily emotive. 

Another work on Augustus which, like 
Syme’s, adopts a social approach to its political 
subject is Professor Mario Attilio Levi’s new 
book, J] Tempo di Augusto (La Nuova Italia, 
Florence, 1953). Levi here adds another volume 
to an impressive series in which he has intro- 
duced the Italian public to great stretches of 
Roman history interpreted by modern methods. 
In this book he makes a careful distinction 
between what he calls the dominant class of the 
empire and its governing clique—pointing out 
that while the dominant class, the nucleus of 
the army and of the political parties, was at 
first the Italian middle class and then, in 
grimmer times, the proletariat, the governing 
clique throughout the whole period—in spite of 
all infusions—was still based on the old sena- 
torial families. This clique did not catch up 
with the dominant class, or scale down to it, 
until after Augustus and his dynasty had gone. 

I think Levi works out this idea rather too 
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schematically and without enough prior defini- 
tion of terms ; and I am not sure that the 
middle class was not still “ dominant ” under 
Augustus—for it looks as though a good deal 
of his propaganda was aimed at its sentimental 
traditionalism. All the same, Levi seems to 
have a valuable idea in his con-eption of a 
“ governing clique ” which suggested the older 
order but no longer corresponded with the 
real distribution of power in the empire. 
Rather in the same way as in Britain today the 
peerage can play a big part in a conservative 
government without any longer claiming to be 
the dominant class in the country, so in 
Augustus’s time, while the dominant class was 
pretty broadly based, nobles were still kept— 
as the lists of consuls and provincial governors 
show—in many of the principal jobs. 

Of course, Levi and Syme are well aware that 
this social and political approach to the period 
is not the only one. Both of them, Levi in 
emphatic terms reminiscent of Benedetto Croce, 
lay great stress on the contemporary climate 
of thought—in which, and with the help of 
which, policy was made—and particularly on 
the works of the Augustan poets and other 
writers. What they say is disquieting in its 
reminder that we still have no complete English 
edition of either Virgil or Horace with a com- 
mentary reflecting modern historical research. 
Here is a perfect illustration of Professor 
Gilbert Highet’s remark in his recent book, 
The Classical Tradition : “‘ much remains to be 
done on the great central subjects.” It becomes 
continually clearer that the task of research is 
infinitely far from ended. 

Then there is the old question, with its 
important bearing on the centuries after 
Augustus, of how much he owed to the Greek 
moral philosophy which was preparing the 
ground for the ethics of Christianity—and in 
particular to that most moral of Greek philo- 
sophies, Stoicism, founded by Zeno of Citium 
in Cyprus in c. 300 B.C. and influential in late 
Republican Rome. Syme, in particular, takes 
sides strongly with those who feel that, given 
the general influx of such ideas into Roman 
education, it is useless to Jook for any special 
Stoic influence (or Greek influence at all) in 
what Augustus actually did. But a good deal 
of philosophical word-making by him still 
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remains to be considered, and this reminds us 
that the often discussed subject of the “ philo- 
sophical basis ” of his rule really includes two 
quite different things, seldom sufficiently dis- 
tinguished. It is not only a matter of how far 
Augustus did or did not follow the philosophers 
in his actions. There is also the question of how 
far and in what respects he chose to present 
his doings, or hide them, in fashionable philo- 
sophical terms. Syme recalls a whole range of 
still almost unexplored topics when he observes 
in connection with the Augustan régime : “ It 
is not enough to acquire power and wealth : 
men wish to appear virtuous and to feel vir- 
tuous.” How Augustus helped them to do both 
is shown by the slogans in his Acts and on his 
coins, end by the justifications echoed in later 
writers. 

This question is relevant not only to philo- 
sophical appearances, but also to that most 
puzzling crux of all Augustan problems, the 
constitution. What happened was that, after 
his crowning victory at Actium, the Senate and 
People’s Assembly passed a series of measures 
over a number of years, defining his position 
in the State. They defined it in such a way that 
in practice his autocratic power was preserved 
whereas in theory Republican forms prevailed, 
and nothing was done contrary to the traditional 
constitution. In other words, there was no 
declaration whatever that a monarchy had 
come into existence. In law there was no 
question of Augustus’s being, as we call him, 
the first Emperor of Rome. The constitutional 
status of autocratic Emperor only came into 
existence later, very gradually, over a period of 
many years. Augustus himself said that he 
“transferred the State to the free disposal of 
the Senate and People ”—that he restored the 
Republic. “‘ The Republic had to be solemnly 
restored,” says Momigliano, “because the 
Republic was deeply rooted in tradition. Yet 
the restoration had to be reconciled with the 
obvious fact that he never seriously thought of 
laying down his power.” 

No wonder this delicate equipoise presents 
us with a puzzling problem! As usual with 


_ Augustan problems, we do not quite know 


enough about it. To achieve the desired end, 
the Romans juggled with a number of highly 
technical legal terms. The result was presented 
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MARCUS ANTONIUS, 
* defeated at Actium” 


succinctly in phraseology no less technical, . 
which has been blurred and distorted by our 
ancient literary “ authorities.” Hence modern 
writers have had to try to interpret it. In 
doing so, they have written books and articles 
so overwhelmingly and fantastically abundant 
and contradictory that I have lately read more 
than one cri de coeur about how boring the 
whole subject is. But it ought to be fascinating, 
because this question of the constitution 
involves finding out, in terms very much 
applicable to our modern preoccupations, 
precisely what sort of a man Augustus was— 
whether he was a constitutional monarch who 
sincerely upheld the Republican theory that 
law came above all power, or whether he 
was a complete autocrat to whom the law was 
available as a convenient tool. 

We shall never know how he felt about the 
law—or, let us face it, about most other things. 
But we can discover some of the reasons why 
Augustus was not obliged to depend on the 
constitution for everything he wanted to do. 
He directly controlled most of the army— 
though very little is said about this in his Acts. 
He managed to acquire a very great deal of 
money. And there were also methods, multi- 
plying as his rule became less experimental, by 
which he could induce obedient lawyers or law- 
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givers—or anvone else—to do or say what he 
wanted them to. In the East it was easy : the 
East was thoroughly accustomed to portentous 
monarchs. But in Italy, too, by working on 
people’s feelings, and by making much of some 
curious ingrained Roman social ideas which 
seem to us almost feudal in character, he was 
able to bind almost everyone in awe and loyalty 
to himself. 

According to the Roman way of thinking, 
there were singularly strong bonds between 
powerful people and those hosts of poorer, 
weaker men who were not indeed slaves, but 
were called the greater men’s “ clients.” Those 
bonds imposed the most binding sanctions, 
which were also hereditary. And Augustus, 
with all the prestige of his title as Caesar’s heir, 
and of his own highly successful record, 
exploited these ideas—with force behind him, 
of course, but well in the background—and 
thereby attached to himself, as it were in a non- 
legal or super-legal way, the numerous officials 
and peoples of the Empire. Having done so, 
he was at once in a position to exert his authority 
everywhere, merely by the exercise of his still 
often informal but heavily prestige-laden 
advice, without having to say each time whether 
he was acting in accordance with any legally 
conferred power. 

Britain is perhaps not the best place to give 
insight into the Roman Revolution. But all the 
same if, for example, one of our archbishops 
stopped a young man in the street and asked 
if he would kindly try to hail a taxi for him, 
few young men, recognising who the arch- 
bishop was, would counter by enquiring by 
what right the archbishop was legally entitled 
to enforce his request. Or, to take a very differ- 
ent sort of example, Marshal Stalin preferred 
to conduct his autocracy for a long time as 
Secretary-General of his party, that is to say, 
without being official head of the State or hold- 
ing any of the posts near its constitutional apex. 
But that did not mean that his wishes were 
neglected. 

And the Romans were much more accus- 
tomed to respected figures exerting authority 
with a justification not actually provided for 
in the constitutional scheme. Augustus had 
acquired all the qualifications to do so, and he 
did, in fact, get certain things done, perhaps 





more things than other absolute monarchs have, © 
by such informal and indirect means. This has ¥ 
an important bearing on the constitution, § 
because Roman public opinion, being sensitive 


on such formal points, made it essential that 


this constitution should still look as Republican f 
as possible. Augustus could enter into the spirit | 


of this splendidly. By the judicious use of 
informal advice to subservient officials he could 
get on very nicely without rigorously having 


his real autocratic power written into the § 


constitution. 

This means, I believe, that we must study 
the Augustan constitution with a fresh and 
doubting eye. It seems to me that we ought not 
to expect to find in it an accurate and complete 
reflection of the real power which we know 
Augustus possessed : there was no need for his 
powers to correspond with his power. The 
modern custom has been to draw a pretty firm 
distinction between the constitution of the 
Augustan state on the one hand and wicked 
propaganda for it on the other. But perhaps 
the distinction ought to be blurred. If it was in 
the interests of Augustus’s propaganda that 
such-and-such a point should, or should not be, 
part of the constitution, was it really so hard 
for him to put it in, or leave it out ? He was a 
complete autocrat, but he wanted to look 
Republican. So the constitution must not give 
him away ; and he could ensure that it did not. 

Good window-dressing is planned for some 
particular section or sections of the public, and 
so, presumably, was this constitutional facade. 
The Acts of Augustus have been thought of 
as written for the Roman proletariat, because 
they go into details about the subsidies and 
bonuses which the emperor had given them. 
Syme suggests that it was the upper classes for 
whom the refinements of publicity were 
designed—“ or rather, it should be said, they 
gradually formulated the reasons and excuses 
for accepting the new order of things.” And I 
have already mentioned another suggestion, 
that the people for whom the most elaborate 
pretences were necessary were the great middle 
class of ancient Italy, sentimental and anti- 
quarian—and in English history this rather 
reminds one of the Tudor monarchy and its 
dealings with the middle class. But national 
propaganda as extensive and careful as that of 
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Livia, wife of Augustus, mother of his stepsons, 
Tiberius and Drusus 


Augustus was capable of angling for more than 
one class at the same time ; and the next task 
for historians, therefore, is to disentangle and 
distinguish those particular themes of publicity 
which were chiefly intended for this or that 
stratum or interest. Here our chief hope seems 
to lie in the coins, with their official slogans and 
pictures : because we can sometimes tell now- 
adays both where a certain coinage circulated, 
and whether it was only a small semi-private 
affair or an issue of vast dimensions intended to 
be seen by a million eyes. 

Any results which emerge will be worth 
having. For they will at least be based on actual 
solid, contemporary objects, and this is more 
than one can say of a lot of the evidence. And 
yet the only reason why we have the coins at all 
is because they were put there—Augustus put 
them there ! And from Ais Chancery we have 
had no lucky discoveries of secret records to 
set against them. What Augustus shows the 
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world is his soft velvet glove. For our know- 
ledge of the iron hand underneath we have 
to be content with a few fragments unearthed 
long afterwards by men like Suetonius, who 
had access to some of the files—but surely to 
only a few of them. So Augustus, as he stares 
us out from his impressive portrait-busts, is 
unlikely to find that the modern rulers of the 
world have very much to teach him about how 
to edit events. Hitler, for instance, with his 
elaborate confidential records which failed to 
remain confidential, had a good deal to learn 
from him. 

For historians, politicians and philosophers, 
Augustus is the classic illustration of a uni- 
versal problem : the problem of the man of 
action who successfully imposes on posterity 
his own account. And for monuments of his 
success, look round at most of the books that 
have been written about him in the intervening 
centuries. 
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As we have but one Water Engine for 
throwing Silk in the Kingdom, if that 
should be destroyed by Fire, or any other 
Accident, it would make the Continuance of 
throwing fine Silk among us very precarious ; 
and it is very much to be doubted, whether al 
the Men now living in the Kingdom could 
make such another ; and as we have com- 
modious Rivers for that Purpose, whose 
Streams hold all the Year, and run thorough 
large Towns where scarcely any Manufactures 
are carried on, I am humbly of Opinion it 
would be matter of the greatest Consequence 
to our Silk Manufacture, to have three or 
four more erected, according to the Model of 
that at Derby (though at the publick Charge), 
which would give some Hopes of keeping 
that Manufacture among us for ever. 99 


Joshua Gee : THE TRADE AND NAVIGATION 
OF GREAT-BRITAIN CONSIDERED. (Ist ed., 


1729, Pp. 94.) 


At considerable risk, the Lombes “‘ penetrated the secrets” of the closely guarded 
silk-throwing machines of Piedmont, and successfully introduced them into England 


weaving of silken fabrics have long been 

practised in Britain. Their growth was 
for centuries fostered by the State, and the 
circumstance that many of the French Hugue- 
nots who settled in Britain were silk weavers 
has often been advanced to prove that religious 
toleration paid economic dividends, as well as 
being laudable in itself. In the nineteenth 
century, however, British economists, manu- 
facturers and businessmen generally held 
Free Trade opinions, and the British silk 
industry was produced as a stock example of a 
protected infant-industry which refused to grow 
up. Cobden is even alleged to have said, with 
typical frankness : “ Let the silk trade perish 
and go to the countries to which it properly 
belongs.” This attitude of mind, and the sub- 
sequent eclipse of the old silk manufacture by 
the new rayon industry, has tended to obscure 
the importance of eighteenth-century silk 


Te THROWING: OF RAW SILK and the 


throwing as an early example of modern factory- 
production. 

Silk throwing is the equivalent of the spin- 
ning process in the other textile industries. In 
the seventeenth century, the operation was 
performed by hand in this country, although a 
silk throwster could manage more than one 
spindle at a time. London merchants imported 
the raw silk in skeins or hanks called slips from 
the Ottoman Empire, various parts of Italy, 
India and China. The silk thread produced by 
English hand-throwsters was alleged, however, 
to be fit only for use as “shute” (weft), 
although in 1732 the London Company of Silk 
Throwers were claiming that their hand- 
throwsters could make silk thread suitable for 
warps. Fine thrown silk suitable for the warp 
threads (“‘ organzine ”) had for the most part 
to be “ bought with our money, ready worked ” 
in Italy, to the grave disquiet of contemporary 
writers on economic matters. Several varieties 
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Lombe’s silk-mill at Derby ; its island-site “ favoured the maintenance of secrecy.” 
From Charles Knight’s Penny Magazine, 1835 


of silk fabric, such as the lustrings and alamodes 
which were becoming increasingly fashionable 
among English ladies in the late seventeenth 
century, had to be made entirely from organzine 
without any admixture of shute. Economic 
dependence went hand in hand with a certain 
degree of technical backwardness. 

In 1607 Vittorio Zonca had published at 
Padua, in his Novo Teatro di Machine et 
Edificti, detailed engravings of intricate 
machines for throwing silk by water-power in 
a large factory. It is not clear whether this 
machinery could be economically operated in 
the early seventeenth century, and apparently 
it was not “ brought to perfection ” until about 
seventy years after its first invention. In spite 
of the fact that Zonca’s book must have been 
widely known in Italy (it went into a second 
edition in 1621 and a third in 1656), details of 
the practical working of these machines re- 
mained closely-guarded State secrets of the 





Kingdom of Sardinia, where, according to 
Alderman Micajah Perry, M.P., speaking in 
the House of Commons in 1732, one set of 
them had been built and “kept at work for 
many years.” According to Perry, the King- 
dom of Sardinia had a monopoly of organzine 
silk made in this fashion, though another set of 
mills is known to have been in operation at 
Bologna by 1718. 

Between 1689 and 1713, under the infla- 
tionary stimulus of the wars against Louis XIV, 
the British economy exhibited a remarkable 
buoyancy and the post-war “ Bubble,” or 
boom, lasted until 1720. The need to levy 
higher customs duties, combined with the 
severe dislocation of shipping services which 
always accompanied eighteenth-century wars, 
had the effect of increasing import prices ; thus 
home industries were stimulated to fulfil 
demands previously satisfied from overseas. 
Joint-stock company promotion flourished, and 
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Title-page of Zonca’s book, from the Bodleian copy 
of the first edition, 1607 ; it contains the engravings 
that follow 


projectors and businessmen found ample em- 
ployment for their talents and capital. It is 
against this background that we must place the 
successful efforts of Sir Thomas Lombe, and 
his half-brother John Lombe, to introduce the 
Italian silk-throwing machines into this country. 

As early as 1692, proposals had been made 
to the Crown by a group of London merchants 
and silk throwsters for the incorporation of a 
joint-stock company “ to practise a certain use- 
ful and cheap way, by engines, of winding the 
finest raw silk . . . formerly brought ready 
wound, spun and twisted from Italy.” These 
proposals came to nothing, but in 1702 Thomas 
Cotchett, a local barrister, set up some Dutch 
silk-throwing machines at Derby on the north 
end of a swampy island in the River Derwent ; 
later known as “ The Old Shop,” his factory 
was “ 62 feet long, 28 feet 5 inches broad and 
35 feet high.” According to a description dating 
from about 1739 :— 


“« [this] building . . . contains 3 stories, the upper 
of which is a garret made use of as a lumber room, 
has 6 dormant windows in the roof, in the other 2 
stories are 8 double Dutch mills, four in each 
story, all in complete working order with 148 
spindles in each mill. . . . The west front of this 
building is brick, and has 12 handsome windows, 
6 in each story ; the east front is a studded wall 
covered with plaister work, and windows in two 
rows the whole length of the building.” 


These “ double Dutch mills ” were powered 
by a 134 ft. waterwheel ; this, and the mill- 
wright’s work in the establishment, were 
designed and executed by “ the ingenious Mr. 
George Sorocold, the Great English Engineer ” 
( ?1668- ?1717), whose importance as a pioneer 
waterworks engineer and dock builder has only 
recently been recognized. Although he lived 


‘for many years at Derby, Sorocold came from a 


South Lancashire family. Defoe in his Tour 
through the Whole Island of Great Britain, 
called him “ Soracule,” thus misleading Pro- 
fessor Mantoux into labelling him “an 
Italian.” The lane leading down to the point 
at which the Derwent had to be bridged, to give 
access to the island, became known as Silk Mill 
Lane. According to William Hutton, Cotchett’s 
enterprise failed, after an unspecified time, 
partly because “ three engines were necessary : 
he had but one.” At this point the Lombes 
enter the story. 

For many years the most easily accessible 
account of the Lombes was, unfortunately, that 
given by William Hutton (1723-1815), Uni- 
tarian topographer and antiquarian, in his 
History of Derby, published in 1791. Hutton 
set down gross errors, exaggerations, roman- 
ticisms and moralizings in the guise of plain 
facts ; these gained a wide circulation, which 
was further extended when Samuel Smiles 
leaned heavily on the History of Derby for his 
account of John Lombe in Men of Industry and 
Invention (1884). There is, however, some gold 
in Hutton’s dross, for not only was he born in 
Derby, but he served an apprenticeship in the 
silk mill from 1730 to 1737, and his auto- 
biography also furnishes some interesting details 
about the enterprise not to be found elsewhere. 
The destruction of Derby Corporation’s early 
eighteenth-century records by fire, many years 
ago, is another hindrance to adequate inves- 

1D. Defoe : op. cit. (Everyman ed. 1928), vol. ii, 


p. 156 ; P. Mantoux : The Industrial Revolution in 
the Eighteenth Century (1928), p. 198, footnote 4. 























tigation of the Lombe story. Even Sir Thomas 
Lombe’s patent specification of January 3rd, 
1719 (not to be confused with the patent itself), 
remained unknown and mislaid for many years 
and was only printed by the Patent Office in 
1867 after its discovery during some alterations 
to the Petty Bag Office. 

The Lombe family had for generations been 
settled in the great textile city of Norwich, 
where, in the late seventeenth century, Henry 
Lombe followed worsted weaving. His elder 
son by his first wife, later to become the famous 
Sir Thomas, was born in 1685. Henry Lombe 
married a second time and died in 1695, leav- 
ing his widow to bring up his four young sons, 
two by each marriage. At the turn of the 
century Thomas was sent to London and 
apprenticed to Samuel Totton, a mercer. In 
1707, the Mercers’ Company of London admit- 
ted him to its fellowship and he became a free- 
man of the City in the same year. As a mercer, 
he imported silk from Italy and prospered. He 
was soon an alderman of Bassishaw ward in the 
City of London, and owed his knighthood of 
July 8th, 1727 to the fortunate accident that he 
happened to have been chosen sheriff in the 
year of George II’s accession. 

Samuel Smiles in his Men of Industry and 
Invention asserted, on what authority is not 
clear, that John Lombe, Sir Thomas’s half- 
brother, served Cotchett as an apprentice at 
“The Old Shop ” in Derby, and was prompted 
by the spectacle of his master’s failure and in- 
solvency to seek better machines from Italy. 
Be that as it may, it is known that John, who was 
born about 1693, had “a head extremely well 
turned for the mechanics,” and in or about 
1715 he was despatched at the expense of his 
prospering brother Thomas to Leghorn, where 
the Lombes traded through their silk purchas- 
ing agents, the firm of Glover and Unwin. In 
Italy John’s task was that of “ penetrating the 
secrets” of the water-driven silk-throwing 
factories and their machines. According to 
Sardinian law, “ the disclosing, or attempting to 
discover” anything relating to the making of 
the engines, or to the throwing of organzine 
was prohibited on pain of death ; in 1732 Sir 
Thomas Lombe exhibited a copy of this edict, 
“printed in Italian and the translation there- 
of,” to a committee of the House of Commons 


in order to emphasize the very real danger in- 
curred by John Lombe. According to Perry’s 
account of 1732, John Lombe, during his two 
years’ industrial espionage in Italy, which in- 
volved lavish bribery of workpeople, “ found 
means to see this engine so often that he made 
himself master of the whole invention, and of all 
the different parts and motions.” Hutton’s 
highly-coloured account of his precipitate 
flight from Italy, at the hazard of his life, bring- 
ing with him two Italian workmen, must be 
heavily discounted ; so must the even more 
detailed and romantic story of John Lombe’s 
stay in Italy to be found in the issue of Charles 
Knight’s Penny Magazine for March 28th, 
1835, although in other respects this account is 
fairly well-informed. Sir Thomas merely 
claimed in his patent specification of January 
3rd, 1719 that : “. . . by constant application 
of endeavours for several years past, and em- 
ploying a great many agents and workmen both 
here and in foreign parts, I have at very great 
expense and hazards brought into this country 
the art of making the three capital engines.” 
Critics have pointed out that John Lombe’s 
journey was really unnecessary, because the 
silk-throwing machines could have been con- 
structed with the help of Zonca’s book. Its 
engravings are, in fact, more illuminating than 
Sir Thomas’s own patent specification. This 
criticism, however, presupposes that the 
machinery was, from the first, an economic pro- 
position, and that no improvements were made 
to it in Italy during the seventeenth century. 
Significantly enough, the introduction of these 
** Piedmontese mills ” into France did not take 
place much earlier than their introduction into 
this country. Dr. G. N. Clark has pointed out 
that a copy of the first edition of Zonca’s book 
had been on the open-access shelves of the 
Bodleian Library from at least as early as 1620. 
Since Oxford at this time was more concerned 
with the education of clerics and country 
gentlemen than with providing technical in- 
formation for merchants and industrialists, 
it is hardly surprising that what may have been 
the only copy of Zonca in the country was not 
widely known. 


John Lombe appears to have returned to. 


England in 1716, and on September 9th, 1718, 
Sir Thomas Lombe received a patent giving 
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Engraving of the Italian water-powered silk-throwing 
machine from Zonca’s book, 1607 


him the sole right to use the machines for four- 
teen years. They were of three types, the wind- 
ing engine, known as 7/ inganatore or il incarua- 
tor, the spinning machines and the twisting 
mills. The Italian names of the last two were 
subsequently anglicized to “filatoes” and 
“‘tortoes ” respectively. The tall machines, 
cylindrical in shape, rotated on a vertical axis. 
Rows of bobbins, set on the circumference, 
received the threads, and gave them the neces- 
sary twist by rapid rotary motion. The thrown 
silk was wound into hanks on the top of the 
machine. George Sorocold was again called in, 
this time to extend Cotchett’s enterprise, now 
taken over by the Lombes. While the new 
buildings and the machinery were in course of 
construction, an operation which took between 
three and four years, John Lombe began to 
assemble and train workers by hiring “‘ various 


rooms in Derby, and particularly the Town- 
hall, where he erected temporary engines, 
turned by hand.” Even with the help of the 
new machines, “doubling,” or twisting to- 
gether two or more of the threads obtained by 
throwing, had to be performed on hand- 
apparatus, so that the labour-force required 
was considerable. By 1732 the mill employed 
about three hundred persons. The island, to- 
gether with a smaller one, was rented from the 
Corporation of Derby at £7 10s. a year, 
although the lease, for a term of 79 years, was 
not finally executed until August 25th, 1724. 

The situation of the larger island, which was 
about 540 feet long and 1524 feet wide at its 
broadest, favoured the maintenance of secrecy. 
Even Defoe in 1724-26 was only able to give 
the bare facts about what may be called the 
first modern British textile factory, and had to 
pad his account with the story of how George 
Sorocold fell into the mill sluice and was 
* pushed just under the large wheel, which was 
then going round at a great rate. The body 
being thus forc’d in between two of the plashers 
of the wheel, stopt the motion for a little while, 
till the water pushing hard to force its way, the 
plasher beyond him gave way and broke ; upon 
which the wheel went again and like Jonah’s 
Whale, spewed him out... into . . . the apron, 
and so to the mill-tail, where he was taken up, 
and received no hurt at all.” As the last con- 
temporary reference to Sorocold is in a letter 
dated March 2nd, 1717, where he is referred to 
as “the ingenious, unfortunate, mathema- 
tician,” it may be surmised that he suffered 
moré than Defoe imagined and did not live to 
see the completion of the work. Some of the 
buildings had to be erected on oak piles, from 
16 to 20 feet long, driven into the soft soil of the 
island by means of “an engine made for that 
purpose.” Here again, Sorocold’s ingenuity 
is evident. John Loveday, the antiquarian, 
luckier than Defoe, secured admission on 
September 13th, 1732, but stressed that it was 
“a difficult matter to gain any—the most 
cursory—view of this machine.” 

Entrance to the great factory, which was 
said to represent an investment of about 
£30,000, was through a magnificent pair of 
wrought iron gates at the bottom of Silk Mill 
Lane. These gave upon a courtyard, to the 

















right of which was the doublers’ shop. Built 
in the shape of a T, and for the most part of 
three stories, each containing one large room 
only, this building, besides containing a count- 
ing house, had sufficient space for 306 doublers’ 
wheels, one at each window, though in the late 
1730s only 143 doublers were employed in it. 

On the other side of the courtyard was the 
warehouse, with its tower, at the top of which 
hung a bell “ for calling works people to busi- 
ness.” The “ Italian works ” driven by Soro- 
cold’s great undershot waterwheel, 23 feet in 
diameter, consisted of a 5-story building, “ 110 
feet long, 55} high and 36 broad.” In the three 
upper stories were the 78 Italian winding 
engines, while the two lower stories contained 
“8 filatoes or spinning mills and 4 tortoes or 
twist mills.” Cotchett’s “Old Shop” lay to 
the north of the Italian works. Still further 
north lay a strategically-placed counting house, 
overlooking some of the works and “ both the 
rows of doublers,”’ while the manager’s seven- 
roomed house, “ built with brick, all the 
windows sashed,” completed the establishment. 

All did not go smoothly with the infant 
industry. The buildings and machinery were 
completed by 1721, but on November 2oth, 
1722, John Lombe died, and was buried eight 
days later in All Saints Church, Derby. 
Hutton’s fantastic account of his death has 
often, and rightly, been ridiculed. According 
to Hutton, an unspecified group of Italians 
“who felt the effects of the theft from their 
want of trade . . . determined his destruction.” 
They accordingly sent a woman poisoner over 
to England. She seduced one of the Lombes’ 
two Italian assistants and the precious pair 
administered a slow poison to John Lombe, 
“who lingered two or three years in agonies 
and departed !” Hutton gives the name of the 
surviving Italian, whom he knew personally, 
as “ Nathaniel Gartrevalli” and states that he 
was later enticed away from Derby to help in 
setting up a similar mill in Stockport. Hutton’s 
unreliability on points of detail is shown by 
the fact that Stockport parish registers record 
the marriage of a John Guardivaglio in 1746 
and his death in 1788. 

The silk mill now became the sole property 
of Sir Thomas Lombe, who had to carry on 
without his half-brother’s technical knowledge. 
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, Soon another blow fell. In 1724, before Sir 


Thomas could get the mill into full production, 


the King of Sardinia prohibited the export of _ 


raw silk. Piedmontese raw silk was peculiarly 
suitable for use in the new machines. Lombe 
tried to counter this attempt to cripple his 
efforts by substituting Turkish and Levantine 
raw silk, but he found it impossible to make 
good organzine with these materials. Raw silk 
from South China was also tried, and found to 
be as satisfactory as the Italian product, but the 
East India Company, which had a monopoly 
of the China trade, kept it at such a high price 
that Lombe’s pprofit-margin disappeared. 
Further experiments were made in the early 
1730s with silk from the American plantations 
of Georgia and Carolina. This “ answered 
extremely well,” but supplies were disappoint- 
ingly small, and remained so. In view of these 
difficulties it is not surprising that the organzine 
turned out by the Derby Mill was not as good 
as Italian organzine and that customers com- 
plained. One of them, Captain Peter Lequeux, 
from his name evidently a Huguenot silk- 
weaver settled in England, gave evidence early 
in 1732 that he had often had reason to complain 
to Lombe that the organzine from his mill was 
defective. But he admitted that Lombe’s 
machines had reduced its price from 27s. to 
between 21s. and 22s. a pound ; he also added 
that, about “ a year or two ” previously, Lombe 
had at last succeeded in equalling the quality 
of the best Italian organzine. 

From Hutton’s writings it is possible to get 
some idea of conditions in the mill. Work began 
at 6 a.m., a starting-time that was common in 
British industry until 1919. Children as young 
as Hutton were not generally employed. 
Hutton, although he called the seven years 
of his apprenticeship “‘ the most unhappy of 
my life,” and was forced to wear high-heeled 
clogs for the first year on account of his small 
size, admitted that “‘ the confinement and the 
labour were no burden.” The harshness of the 
discipline necessary to secure good work from 
small children was, however, almost intoler- 
able ; his overseer, Richard Porter, was far too 
free with his cane, and Hutton carried its marks 
to the grave. Hutton’s principal objection to 
the mill was the low social and intellectual level 
of the labour-force employed in this “‘ complete 
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bear-garden,” which meant that he was forced 
to be “the constant companion of the most 
. vulgar and rude of the human race.” The 
labour turnover at the mill was high—Hutton 
mentions that “ many hundreds ” left the mill 
during the time he worked there ; this entirely 
fits in with what is known of the situation in the 
‘early cotton factories. of the later eighteenth 
century, when work in a factory was looked 
down on by respectable artisans as being mere 
casual employment for “the lowest descrip- 
tion of the people.” Yet two of the clerks be- 
friended Hutton, and the general manager of 
the mill, Thomas Bennett, on one occasion 
bought him a new hat. 

By the time that Lombe had solved the 
problem of securing good production runs, the 
date of the patent’s expiry, September 9th, 
1732, was approaching. He therefore presented 
a petition to Parliament asking for a renewal of 
his patent for a further term of years, a petition 
which is interesting as being the first in which 
such a request is made. The main reason 
adduced was that the succession of misfortunes 
outlined above had prevented Sir Thomas from 
deriving the profits reasonably to be expected 
from the grant of the patent. A lively and 
interesting debate followed ; Alderman Micajah 
Perry, one of the M.P.s for the City of London, 
supported the application, while Sir Thomas 
Aston, M.P. for Liverpool, opposed it on the 
grounds that Lombe had already “ carried on 
a vast trade ” under the patent and had “ there- 
by acquired a great deal of riches.” The spite- 
ful and embittered Hutton later mentioned 
£80,000 as Lombe’s profits from the enterprise 
up to 1732, without giving any authority for 
his statement. Nathaniel Pattison, a leading 
figure in the silk industry, who had known 
Lombe intimately in the early 1720s, told a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
1765 “‘ that the notion which prevailed of Sir 
Thomas getting his fortune by his mills .. . 
was a mistake.” Other M.P.s supporting 
Lombe’s application included General Ogle- 
thorpe, the founder of the colony of Georgia, 
and John Barnard, another of the City members. 
Although a bill embodying the petition reached 
a first reading, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer told the House on March 14th that, 
on grounds of public policy, His Majesty con- 





sidered that a cash award to Sir Thomas Lombe 
would be more appropriate and recommended 
that the Commons should decide on the amount, 
which was eventually fixed at £14,000, on con- 
dition that Lombe allowed a “ perfect model ” 
of his machinery to be taken for public exhibi- 
tion. The original bill was amended in this 
sense and received the Royal assent on April 
3rd, 1732. A celebration at the mill followed 
the receipt of this news at Derby. Lombe col- 
lected his £14,000 in the following July, but 
not until February 26th, 1739, nearly two 
months after his death, were royal letters patent 
issued to Dr. Robert Smith, Master of Mech- 
anics to George II, “ to make exact models of 
the three capital engines for . . . making 
organzine silk . . . the models to be deposited 
in the Record Rooms at the Tower . . . for the 
perpetual security thereof, and the advantage 
of the Kingdom.” Nevertheless, an unsuccess- 
ful delaying action against the fulfilment of this 
condition was still being fought in 1740 by the 
partners then operating the mill. Some frag- 
ments of the models, which were for long one 
of the sights of the Tower of London, are now 
in the possession of the Science Museum, South 
Kensington. The connection of the Lombes 
with the “ Darby concerns ” ended in 1739-40, 
when Dame Elizabeth Lombe agreed to sell the 
mill, and the remainder of the lease, to Richard 
Wilson, jun., of Leeds, for the paltry sum of 
£3,800, after a number of unsuccessful attempts 
to dispose of it through the columns of the 
Daily Advertiser. By then, the veil of secrecy 
had partially lifted and the compiler of the third 
edition of Defoe’s Tour in 1742 was enterpris- 
ing enough to include some astronomical 
figures about the machinery, which satisfied 
the public appetite for numerical precision 
about this wonder of the early Industrial 
Revolution, without, as Hutton remarked, 
leaving anyone much the wiser :— 


“ This engine contains 26,586 wheels and 97,746 
movements, which work 73,726 yards of silk- 
thread ‘every time the water-wheel goes round, 
which is three times in one minute, and 
318,504,960 yards in one day and night.” 


The nature of the opposition to the renewal 
of the patent was complex. Whatever Derby 
Corporation may have thought in the early 
1720s about -the desirability of attracting new 











industries, by 1732 the Mayor, aldermen, 
brethren and capital burgesses of the town were 
hostile to Lombe and all his activities, although 
they admitted, without mentioning a definite 
figure, that the mill employed “a number of 
hands.” The grounds of their opposition were 
two-fold and contradictory. On the one hand, 
they complained that the establishment of the 
silk-mill had deflected labour away from the 
town’s woollen and hosiery industries. On the 
other, that Sir Thomas Lombe’s enterprise had 
stopped poor labourers and their families 
migrating from Derby and, as a result, the local 
poor rates had increased. Other petitions 
against the bill in its original form came from 
textile manufacturers in trades other than silk 
in Blackburn, Manchester and Stockport, who 
wished to use Lombe’s machines for their own 
particular fibres (Lombe had hitherto prevented 
this by threats of legal action), and also from 
the silk manufacturers of Leek in Staffordshire, 
Macclesfield in Cheshire and the Company of 
London Silk Throwers, who wished to use the 
machines themselves. 

By June 1732, even before the expiry of the 
patent, a group of landowners, industrialists 
and merchants was planning to set up mills on 
Lombe’s principles at Stockport in Cheshire ; 
and by the early 1760s a number of the Italian 
machines had been set to work in various parts 
of England. Little is known of the remainder of 
Lombe’s career. In 1733-35 he acted as techni- 
cal adviser to the Trustees of Georgia in their 
attempt to grow silk in the new colony with the 
help of Piedmontese experts, and threw the 
first silk to be produced under the scheme 
(“ good, but of a bad colour,” wrote Hutton). 
In August 1735, armed with a sample of the 
thread, Lombe, Oglethorpe and the trustees of 
the new colony waited on Queen Caroline, who 
was graciously pleased to order a gown and pet- 
ticoat to be made from it when woven. With 
his odious inverted snobbery, Hutton, who 
helped to throw this Georgia silk, remarked : 
“Thus an insignificant animal was servant to a 
Knight, and though nearly naked himself, 
assisted in clothing a Queen.” Rewarded by 
King and Parliament, and honoured as a 
national benefactor, Sir Thomas Lombe did 
not live to see either the economic triumph of 
the factory system or the social triumph of his 
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The silk-throwing machine from Zonca’s book, 1607 


family. The son of the Norwich weaver died on 
January 3rd, 1739, at his London house in Old 
Jewry, while still in the early years of middle 
age, leaving a fortune variously estimated at 
£120,000 or £150,000, to be divided in equal 
shares between his widow and two daughters, 
one of whom, with a marriage portion of 
£40,000, married Sir Robert Clifton, Bt., M.P. 
for East Retford, in 1740 ; the other, with a 
marriage portion of £60,000, made a more 
exalted match when in 1749 she became the 
wife of James, seventh Earl of Lauderdale. 
Lombe did not, however, forget the origin of 
his fame entirely, for by his will his widow was 
desired “ at the conclusion of the Darby con- 
cerns to reward the principal servants there as 
she shall think fit to the value of {£500 or 
£600.” What a misleading moral might not 
Hutton have drawn from this, had he but 
known ! 











Letters from Camp: : 


and faithful attachment to his friend, John 

Baker Holroyd, afterwards first Lord 
Sheffield ; and they may recall his warm, and 
even sentimental, references to Lord Sheffield’s 
daughter, “ the tall and blooming Maria,” for 
whom he seems to have felt an avuncular devotion 
that almost verged on gallantry. They may some- 
times have wondered how Maria fared in later 
life. Evidently she had been fond of Gibbon ; 
and they may also have speculated as to whether 
the husband she soon found in any respect came 
up to the great historian’s measure. These letters, 
hitherto unpublished, show that John Thomas 
Stanley was both an intelligent and an agreeable 
young man, who combined the faculty of observa- 
tion with an undoubted gift of self-expression. 
He writes to his father-in-law from the North 
where he was serving with the Cheshire militia ; 
and, although Lord Sheffield was a High Tory 
and Stanley an advanced Whig, it is obvious that 
political differences did not impair their under- 
standing. Born in 1735, Holroyd had studied 
Finance, Commerce and Agriculture, and had 
become an authority on Irish Affairs and the 
relations of Great Britain with the newly estab- 
lished United States. Member of Parliament for 
Coventry and Bristol for twenty years, until his 
elevation to the peerage in 1802, he had opposed 
the conciliation of the American colonies and the 
abolition of Slavery, and was in turn President 
of the Board of Agriculture and a Lord of the 
Board of Trade. Stanley, on the other hand, 
during a protracted Grand Tour between the 
ages of 15 and 20, had developed a taste for 
scientific research and had sought the acquaintance 
of some of the leading European thinkers at such 
diverse cities as Paris, Brunswick, Neuchatel, 
Turin and Naples. In Paris he had snatched a 
pick-axe from the hands of a workman demolish- 
ing the Bastille that he, too, might be able to say 


1 Pa: of Gibbon will recollect his deep 
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that he had had some share in destroying the 
citadel of Tyranny. After leading a scientific 
expedition to Iceland at the instigation of Sir 
Joseph Banks, he was elected to the Royal Society 
and became a member of the House of Commons, 
where he represented Wootton-Bassett. His 
liberalism never flagged ; but, like his father-in- 
law, he was raised to the peerage, as the first 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, in 1839. 

The letters here published possess a double 
interest. They throw illuminating sidelights on 
public affairs ; and they have something of the 
domestic charm of an eighteenth-century con- 
versation piece, where an urbane family group 
sits assembled by an open window, in attitudes 
that suggest a pleasant combination of worldliness 
and seriousness. When the correspondence begins, 
Stanley was twenty-eight years old, and he and 
Maria Holroyd had been married for three 
months. His approach to the older man 1s a 
becoming mixture of respectful decorum and 
affectionate informality. 
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JOHN THOMAS STANLEY TO JOHN BAKER HOLROYD 


Newcastle. Jany 6th ’97. 
My dear Lord, 

Maria writes so often to Sheffield Place that 
I take up my pen without knowing exactly 
what to say that has any likelihood of being 
either amusing or interesting to you... . 

Our Regiment is in a tolerable good state, 
considering that we are in the middle of winter 
when the men cannot be kept from drinking 
and idleness. The strictness about the leave 
of absence still continues. Of course, we have 
most of our officers in quarters. Some we could 
well spare and be the better for their departure. 
Of our Captains, Parker and Legh are absent, 
our Lt. Colonel talks of leaving us in a week. 
He is a mild indolent man, and I shall have the 
unpleasant task when I succeed to his command 
of introducing much more strictness into the 
Regiment than it has for a long time been 
accustomed to. . . 

Your observations on some of the late Public 
Measures strike me as very just, but considering 
the loud cry for peace, and the state of the 
Funds, I do not feel inclined to censure the 
Mission of our Ambassador to Paris.? A Nation 
that can fight, and has an equal chance with the 
enemy of being successful, cannot much 
humble herself by saying in the most open 
manner “ we are willing to make peace on fair 
terms and on the principle of mutual conces- 
sion.” But when at Paris I think Lord Malmes- 
bury might have written and spoken to the 
French Government in fewer words and in a 
higher tone. Had I been him I would have sent 
no Couriers to London, or to Vienna, for in- 
structions in the earlier stages of the business, 
but have run the risk of saying that the Emperor 
wished for an honourable peace, and that 


1 At the end of 1796, Lord Malmesbury was sent 
to Paris to negotiate peace. Having been instructed 
to insist on the restitution of the Low Countries to 
the Austrian Emperor, he was unsuccessful. 
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England would restore some of the Colonies 
she had taken as an equivalent to France for 
the surrender of Belgium. Had I been pressed 
further, I would have resisted the positive 
question of whether France would give up the 
Netherlands, and, if the foolish insolent plea 
of a Constitutional Decree had been opposed 
to me as an answer, I would have said “ I can 
say no more. If you will not, on any condition, 
yield any of your conquered countries which 
you are pleased to call parts of your Republick, 
England cannot and will not treat with you.” 

The publication of the confidential conversa- 
tion between Ld. Malmesbury and de la Croix 
proves them both I think to be clever men. 
But surely it is an affront to the French Minister 
not to be forgiven, and a deviation from Diplo- 
matic practice which must most mischievously 
affect any negotiations we may hereafter have 
with any European Power. Confidential con- 
versations must be the very soul of Negotiation, 
no Treaty, likely to hold, can be formed till 
the parties treating have come to some under- 
standing of each other’s sentiments, and 
banished the reserve and mistrust which allow 
neither to hazard reasonings on supposed 
cases, or a proposition that is not meant to be 
acted on in all its rigour. Lord Grenville has 
given the world a paper as an authentic docu- 
ment, as an official paper of France, which 
contains a recollected conversation only, a 
mutilated conversation too, for the Ministers 
were shut up two hours together. A conversa- 
tion in which Lord Malmesbury had made use 
of every art to win his adversary to speak to 
him as a friend, and had laid traps to put him 
off his guard. What authority have we for sup- 
posing the narrative to be true but Lord 
Malmesbury’s assertion ? Will M. de la Croix 
allow the statement to be fair ? How many 
things may he have said which Lord Malmes- 
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bury may have suppressed ? But, however, 
the paper is immaterial to the great question. 
The French have said they will not give up the 
Netherlands, and fight we must until they 
become more reasonable or until they give up 
the idea that their will must be our law. 

If ever, since the destruction of the famous 
Armada, Providence ought to be thanked by 
this country for the interference of the elements 
in her favour, it ought to be thanked for the 
events of the last fortnight. Our Fleets have 
been either passed through, or in port, we have 
not struck a blow, and yet the most formidable 
armament for a long time, sent from Brest, 
and which had reached our shores, is no more. 
The “ Afflavit Deus” of Elizabeth may be 
repeated. But Elizabeth’s Admirals had some 
share in the preservation of the country. On 
the late occasion ours have had none. The 
circumstance of their indolence, or their in- 
ability, proves we must not rely entirely on our 
Naval Force as the means of protection from 
invasion. What a combination of fortunate 
events however have been brought about by 
the Winds both in these seas and in the Medi- 
terranean. The Spanish Admiral had, I am 
told, at one moment an opportunity of block- 


* The destruction of General Hoche’s expedition 
against Ireland. 


ing up our Fleet, which he lost, while the Storm 
came on which dispersed his ships and enabled 
ours to reach Gibraltar in safety. We can yet 
only conjecture the hopes and sufferings of 
Hoche’s expedition, but, with twelve or four- 
teen hundred men in each two-decker, many 
thousands must by this time have perished, 
some ships must have been blown out to sea 
with only their two days provisions, others 
must have foundered, and a great proportion 
of the Fleet must have been dashed against 
the Western coast of Ireland which some letters 
received here state to be covered with pieces 
of wreck. 

It is no small advantage to us to have dis- 
covered ourselves, and to have taught the 
French, that all Ireland is not ill-affected, and 
Mr. Pitt gains from all quarters strength to his 
Government, and anger for his opponents, 
from the intentions of the Directory to invade 
our Islands being made manifest. 

The Genius of good luck seems to hover 
about our Minister. He may drink and carouse 
with his young friends, and the follies of the 
Opposition, and accidents, will do as much as 
could be done by his spurring on every office 
to execute with energy the best concerted plans 
of his Cabinet ; but if so, how successful might 
England have been during the course of this 
interesting war if his fortunes had been aided 
by some little wisdom. All that has been done 
might have been done with half the money 
spent. 

I have lengthened my letter most uncon- 
scionably. I hope you have a little patience 
left, notwithstanding our sleepy Admirals or 
Admiralty, and will put you to no further test. 

My dear Lord, 
Most affectionately yours, 
John Thos. Stanley. 


Newcastle on Tyne. May roth ’97. 
Dear Lord Sheffield, 

The Post this morning brought us tidings 
of your arrival in Privy Gardens. We rejoice 
at your having escaped the massacre which 
sooner or later we take it for granted must take 
place in Ireland, and we think you in some luck 
to have escaped an exposure to the Storms of 
wind which it has been blowing for these two 
days. I have not taken up my pen however to 
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congratulate you only, I have a little interest in 
view. I want to prevail on you to send me some 
account of the Savage Country you have been 
visiting. You will be able to do it better now 
than when you was in it, if the old Proverb be 
true that the trees prevent the forest being 
seen. I have not yet been able to acquire 
an idea of either the cause or the extent of the 
Calamity and Danger in the North of Ireland. 
I cannot conceive the nature of a peasantry, 
unenrolled and undisciplined, unaided by men 
either of experience, education, or wealth, that 
require fourteen thousand troops to controul 
them ; or if I do allow myself to imagine the 
country so united and adverse to a civil power, 
I can think of no means as a remedy for the 
mischief, between the alternatives of con- 
cession and extermination. I wish you would 





have the charity to give me a little light on these 
subjects. 

But possibly our United Seamen may have 
already made you forget the whole History of 


United Irishmen. What strange accounts of 
proceedings at Portsmouth we have had to- 
day.* In looking round the Horizon it is really 
difficult to say from which quarter the blackest 
cloud is rising. The French will surely not 
give us a Peace, fit for an unconquered country 
to submit to, while we are so capable of annoy- 
ance. Our Army, I suppose, will soon have its 
meetings of Delegates, some of those bearing 
Commissions in it I am sure suffer enough 
grievances to justify complaining. I am not 
sorry our Regiment is going into Camp, for 
though it is not possible for men to be more 
3’ The mutiny of the Fleet at Spithead. 
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loyal and well-affected, a town filled with 
Democrats like Newcastle is a dangerous 
quarter for them. We have got General Mus- 
grave’s* promise to apply to the Duke of York 
for our leave of absence as soon as the Lieuten- 
ant Colonel joins which is expected to be in 
ten or fourteen days. 
Truly and affectionately yours, 
J. T. Stanley. 


Camp near Blyth. June 12th ’97. 
My dear Lord Sheffield, 

The Colonel arrived and of course I have 
now much more time than heretofore to give 
to my friends. The History of our departure 
from Newcastle, and of our little establishment, 
have been given you, I take it for granted, by 
Maria. I shall therefore content myself by 
saying in regard to the Camp that the men are 
completely settled in it, and except that they 
are crowded in their tents (for in each of our 
tents we have fourteen men sleeping each night) 
they are very happy. They say that with their 
increase in pay they can live quite genteel. 
The number of men encamped between here 
and Tynemouth amounts on the whole to 
about two thousand five hundred. Major 
General Nicholls commands us. He has seen 
some service. He is a Scotchman, and hitherto 
has given us no trouble. From his conversa- 
tion, however, he seems not to intend that we 
should fall asleep, and on the least alarm must 
be in readiness, he tells me, to march twenty 
miles to the Northward or the Southward at a 
moment’s warning. .. . 

Adieu dear Lord Sheffield, 
Yours affectionately, 
J. T. Stanley. 


Newcastle on Tyne. July 22nd ’97. 
My dear Lord Sheffield, 

. .. A few days before Maria was confined, 
we by accident found at our inn here your 
nephew, and our cousin, Mr. Gregory Way.® 
We had heard previously of his escape to this 
part of the world from his father’s house, so 
that we were not surprized. The poor youth 


‘Sir Thomas Musgrave, 1737-1812. 
5 Afterwards Lieutenant- eral Sir Gregory 


Way, 1776-1844. Despite this unpromising start, 
he had a long and gallant military career. 
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seems terribly at a loss what to do with him- 
self. He shook his head when I first talked to 
him of returning home, and yet a letter he had 
received from Mr. Way, which though it was 
harsh, told him he was forgiven, made him 
wish to go back, and made him abandon what- 
ever intentions he had of further Rambling, 
or of throwing himself into some Regiment. 
We persuaded him however to get into the 
Stage Coach and make the best of his way 
back to his father. It will be a great pity if the 
matter is not satisfactorily made up. For 
Gregory, however unjustifiable his late conduct, 
seems a spirited and sensible lad. His object 
is certainly to get into the Army, and he dis- 
likes the business in which he has been engaged, 
but with very little management, it appears to 
me, he would be reconciled to it and made to 
see much ultimate advantage ifi it... . 

. . . The Colonel, you have heard, is going 
to be married. I understand the business is 
absolutely decided, and that the only bar to the 
proceedings at present is the necessity of cer- 
tain recoveries being suffered. We continue 
in the same cold, I cannot add civil, footing 
with which we set out. He had not once called 
on Maria, a neglect which he cannot well 
justify. His friends cannot say for him he is 
nervous. 

Everything has been going on tolerably well 
in Camp except that the lightning fell last 
Sunday on some stables of the Lothian Cavalry 
killed three horses, and forced the soldiers to 
cut the others loose who ran wild up and down 
the country. Forty came running into New- 
castle and made many people suppose the 
French had landed. 

Loves to all the good people, 
Yours affectionately, 
J. T. Stanley. 


Blyth. Sepr. 16th ’97. 
Dear Lord Sheffield, 

. . . We have had, in the course of last week 
a little “‘ alerte.” We have had an order, since 
countermanded, to march into Scotland. 

I had just written this when Lo! a new 
order for our Regiment to march on Monday 
next to Carlisle on our way to Scotland has, 
most unexpectedly, been brought to me. 
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Lt. General Musgrave says he has received a 
letter from Ld. Adam Gordon* demanding a 
further re-inforcement from this District, 
and that in consequence the Cheshire must go. 
As to the reasons why a re-inforcement is 
wanted we are left to our conjectures. A reason 
given, as I understand, by Ld. Adam Gordon 
for our marching and for the Shropshires stay- 
ing in Scotland is “that the Scotch may see 
how very happy English Militiamen are etc.” 
Affectionately yours, 
John Thos. Stanley. 


Glasgow. Oct. 5th ’97. 
Dear Lord Sheffield, 

. . . Our Colonel’s Lady is brought to bed 
and this country is every day becoming more 
quiet. Without a very good pretext indeed, 
Lord Adam Gordon will not have it in his 
power to keep even the Militia on this side of 
the Tweed, much less all its Establishment of 
officers, for many weeks to come. It was trying 
our temper to order us to march, after a long 
absence from home, near an hundred miles 
further than the Northernmost boundary of 
England. We must not be bent till we break. 

Much, however, I think is to be said, as far 
as matters have been yet carried, in favour of 
our movement hither. Our appearance here 
may have both done away with Prejudice and 
prevented Revolt. I feared it would have done 
the contrary and have revived Animosity 
between the English and Scotch people, and 
have rendered doubly odious the Measure our 
bayonets were to enforce. I have been for- 
tunately mistaken. We have been received well 
in every town. We are called the English 
Soldiers in contradistinction to the epithet 
British applied to regular Regiments, but as 
such are treated with the hospitality due in a 
foreign land to stranger. Many of the House- 
keepers with whom our men here have been 
lodged have refused to take payment of them, 
and from every door almost, Whisky is poured 
out, if not with kind effect at least with kind 
intention. The dislike to the Militia Bill 
which has been so prevalent seems to have had 

* Lord Adam Gordon, 1726-1801. At this time 


Commander of the Forces in Scotland and Governor 
of Edinburgh Castle. 
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two causes, a fear in the first place of its bring- 
ing a Poor Rate on the Country, and in the 
second, an idea that it was the first step towards 
carrying the young men between eighteen and 
three and twenty out of the Island ; the word- 
ing of the law was suspected, and so much had 
the drafting of men from one Regiment into 
another, lately practiced, impressed the multi- 
tude with a dread of Military Service under 
the Mutiny Act, that no explanation could calm 
them ; but the worst is passed if you can say 
the worst is passed when obedience has been 
produced, where opinion ought to govern, by 
force. The Deputy Lieutenants have now met, 
made out their lists, and proceeded to ballot 
for the new Militia in most of the Counties. 
They have had their meeting this day in 
Glasgow, and I have not heard of even a mur- 
mur interrupting them. Next week they are 
due to meet in Dumbarton which is said to be 
a more discontented town. By way of pre- 
caution Lord Adam has ordered me to send 
there a company, to return here in a week. 

Glasgow is a noble City. I never saw 
(excepting at Bath) so many fine fronts of 
houses on so small a space. The war does not 
seem to have affected its prosperity. New 
buildings are rising in all its environs like mush- 
rooms after rain. Maria stares at seeing so 
much magnifence beyond the confines of the 
Habitable World. She has already discovered 
however that all is not of a piece. The rich 
architectural facade conceals often mean and 
comfortless habitations and every alley that 
connects the few great streets of the town is a 
receptacle of all that is filthy, wretched, and 
disgusting. Glasgow has wasted its wealth in 
outside show, excepting a noble Infirmary, 
and a Navigation indeed (uniting its river with 
the Firth of Forth) which must be allowed to be 
more useful than they are handsome, though 
in point of beauty few exhibitions of archi- 
tecture excel them in Great Britain. The 
Navigation is most peculiarly admirable. Of 
a depth and breadth capable of floating large 
sloops and brigs, it descends from the top of 
hills by flights of locks and basons which Rome 
in her glory would have hesitated to have 
constructed. 

Affectionately yours, 
J. T. Stanley. 











Theodor Mommsen, Historian of Rome, 1817-1903 


by Michael Grant 


The article in the Oxford Classical Dictionary on 
“* Scholarship in Modern Times”, by A. Souter, 
fails to mention Mommsen. This is astonishing. 
For “ Roman history . . . was put solidly on its feet a 
hundred years ago by Theodor Mommsen and 
nobody has yet succeeded in turning it upside down ; 
it is still safe to assume that he who does not know 
Roman Law does not know Roman history.”? That 
was said only last year : so durable is the power of 
Mommsen’s works, and particularly of what G. P. 
Gooch called “the greatest historical treatise on 
political institutions ever written,” 
his Roman Public Law, 1874-88. 
As in his later Roman Criminal Law, 
so in these successive volumes 
dealing with the magistracy, indi- 
vidual magistracies, the principate, 
citizenship and the senate, Momm- 
sen’s talents of assimilation and 
interpretation are seen at their 
greatest. Not that the legal approach 
is the only approach. Ludwig Lange 
protested that history’s rough edges 
cannot always be fitted into this 
juristic symmetry, and that the 
Roman constitution also owed much 
to custom— including religious tra- 
dition, which Fustel de Coulanges 
understood better than Mommsen. 
Although Roman Public Law is on 
the. whole unencumbered by irrele- 
vant passions, the Dane Madvig 
detected anachronisms; and Momm- 
sen’s much-discussed dyarchy— 
“division of power” between 
Roman emperor and senate, a theory 
which tends to underestimate the 
emperor’s supremacy (though Mommsen stated it 
more judiciously than his followers)—may owe a 
little to “ wishful thinking”? about German em- 
perors and liberals. But it is amazing that after all 
these years so much is still authoritative and valid. 

Was Mommsen’s mother Clio or Themis ? asked 
acontemporary. He might have extended the search. 
For Roman Public Law followed a formidable series 
of works not only on history and law but on texts, 
dialects, papyri, numismatics and epigraphy. A 
man whose bibliography lists forty-six items for the 
single year 1846 and is still running at a steady 
forty-three in 1887 (some reprints, it is true, but 
many original contributions) seems fabulous in our 
age of professorial committees and washing up— 
though Mommsen found time for the former, if not 
the latter ; and he found time, too, for a lively social 
life, if not, perhaps, much for his sixteen children. 

Four decades of his maturity were largely occupied 
with creating, editing, and to a great extent compiling 
the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions. Though he grudged 
the innumerable days spent, to earn his living, on 
mere “ organization”, his obituarists described this 
as “ the outstanding service of any scholar whatever 
to our knowledge of the past ” (C. Jullian), and one 
which “ has gone far to solve the problem of universal 
knowledge” (F. Haverfield). It is hard now to 


1 By A. Momigliano, at University College, London, Feb., 1952. 
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imagine how we could get on without the super- 
folios of the Corpus. And Mommsen, not content 
with preparing his own historical materials, also 
showed us how an historian should use these in- 
scriptions. His volume on the Roman Provinces 
(1885) redressed, for ever, Tacitus’ picture of 
Rome as the greater part of the empire, and of the 
first century A.D. as a hideous contrast to the 
second. 

This book was Volume V of Mommsen’s Roman 
History. Volumes I to III had appeared thirty years 
earlier. They take us as far as the 
battle of Thapsus (46 B.c.). Volume 
IV never appeared. It should have 
told of Cwsar’s death, and the 
principate of Augustus (whose Res 
Gestae Mommsen edited), with 
something about his successors. But 
this climactic story was never told. 
Reasons have been conjectured ; 
Mommsen himself remarked that 
he knew what Augustus and Tiberius 
were like, but the evidence was too 
incomplete to persuade the in- 
credulous. 

He also said, significantly, that 
he no longer had the passion to 
write about Cesar’s murder. Passion! 
The first three volumes of the 
Roman History are full of it. This 
is not the Olympian later Mommsen, 
but the man whose judgments, as 
Renan put it, are as subjective as his 
science is objective ; whose patriotism 
of the frontier, also enlisted in the 
“liberation”? (by -newspaper) of 
Schleswig-Holstein, made him an 
enthusiastic pan-German nationalist ; whose liberal 
contempt for Junker stutfiness, which lost him his 
Leipzig Chair in 1848—and later engendered a 
sensible distaste for Bismarcks and Treitschkes— 
still caused strange hopes of a constitutional Hohen- 
zollern empire. All this is mirrored in the Roman 
History. Refreshing to contemporaries after the 
prosaic Niebuhr, Mommsen is vivid and excitable. 
This is colourful, emotional, brutal, racialist history, 
in modern and topical language. 

In the Roman History, as E. A. Freeman observed 
while pointing out its ascendancy at Oxford, almost 
every page is disfigured by the writer’s unblushing 
idolatry of mere force. Palliate and explain as we may, 
this remains true. The harm that it has done is 
all the more unfortunate because of the book’s 
excellent aim, “to bring down the ancients from 
the fantastic pedestal on which they appear, into 
the real world ”—to write readable history for non- 
scholars. In this field, Mommsen’s success is 
marred by the political morals of the jungle. Years 
later, he grew out of them. Five years ago we learnt 
that he wished he had been, not a Professor who was 
part-time M.P., but a politician. One would have 
voted for the “ good German ”’ Mommsen in the 
90s, but the Mommsen of the ’50s was painfully 
anticipatory of times when the only vote required 
was Steg Heil. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 
THE GRIEVANCE OF THE GENTRY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY AND RECORDS OF 
THE COURT OF WARDS AND LIVERIES. By H. E. Bell, 
215 pp. (Cambridge University Press. 30s.) 
Among the grievances which led to the Great 

Rebellion none was more vocally denounced by con- 

temporaries than the Court of Wards—that court 

which Henry VIII had established in 1540 to regulate 
and increase his extra-parliamentary revenue from 
feudal dues. Wardships, declared the Earl of North- 
umberland in 1603, were the principal grievance of 
the gentry, “ the ruin of every man’s house once in 
three descents ” ; it was by wardships, according to 

Clarendon, that in the 1630’s “ all the rich families 

of noblemen and gentlemen were exceedingly in- 

censed and even indevoted to the Crown ” ; and when 

Sir Arthur Heselrige sought to rally the last Protec- 

torate Parliament by raising the bogey of a Stuart 

Restoration, “ wardships and slavery” was his 

summary definition of that hated régime. In fact, 

the abolition of wardships was the one achievement 
of the Republic which was not reversed by the 
restored monarchy ; and by that fact alone we may 
measure the hatred felt for that obsolete and oppres- 
sive prerogative, the badge of infamy of the English 

Ancien Régime. 

In view of these facts it is surprising that the 
nineteenth-century historians of the Great Rebellion 
paid so little attention to the Court of Wards ; but 
then they were chiefly interested in political, not 
social, history. Today the preponderance of interest 
is reversed : we want to know about this great 
social grievance ; and fortunately, our historians have 
responded to our need. We have two excellent 
articles by Mr. Hurstfield (in the Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society 1949 and in the English 
Historical Review 1953); and now we have this 
excellent new book by Mr. Bell which describes 
briefly, but fully and clearly, the history and working 
of this perhaps the most hated of all the “‘ Prerogative 
Courts.” 

The history of the court falls naturally into three 
stages. First there is the pre-history. For wardship, 
as an institution, was already ancient, even anachro- 
nistic, when the court was set up ; Henry VIII, 
seeking to finance his expensive policy of centraliza- 
tion, did but systematize and perpetuate the practice 
of his predecessors. In particular, Henry VII, that 
most financially-minded of kings, had improved the 
collection and raised the yield of his feudal dues ; 
and the crime of Empson and Dudley was simply that 
they caught up on the feudal tax-dodgers. Secondly, 
after the erection of the court in 1540, there is the 
reign of the great Tudor civil servants: William 
Paulet, Marquis of Winchester, and the two Cecils, 
father and son, whose long rule as masters of the 
court stretches almost continuously from its founda- 
tion until 1612. Finally there is the rule of the Stuart 
masters from 1612 to 1640, minor and more ephemeral 
characters, courtiers not statesman, under whom the 
System acquired its greatest unpopularity, as they 
raised the revenue from wardship, both to the Crown 
in fines and to themselves in perquisites, to pre- 
viously unheard-of figures. While under Lord 
Burghley the average annual yield to the Crown was a 
nett £15,000, and under his son, Lord Salisbury, 
£18,000, thereafter it rose sharply, and under the last 
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of the masters of the Ancien Régime was £71,000 p.a. 
Hinc illae lacrimae. 

In part, of course, this was in response to the 
pressure of necessity. Between the duties of the 
court—the education and protection of the King’s 
wards—and the ever-increasing financial needs of the 
Crown, the great Tudor statesmen-masters had con- 
trived, under a prudent and parsimonious sovereign, 
to strike a.careful balance. Mr. Bell agrees with Mr. 
Hurstfield in finding Burghley—within sixteenth- 
century limits—a responsible and paternal adminis- 
trator, and. Salisbury strove conscientiously and 
indefatigably to reform the abuses of the court only 
to be betrayed in the end by an irresponsible king. 
His “ Great Contract” of 1610, which would have 
abolished wardships in exchange for a fixed annual 
revenue, would perhaps have prevented the out- 
break of revolution thirty years later. But in fact 
the Stuarts would not surrender so useful a source of 
unparliamentary revenue, and the creature-masters 
who succeeded Salisbury had neither the character 
nor the status to resist the extravagant demands or 
pressing needs of their more frivolous sovereigns. 
Naturally, since the institution had become a racket 
for the King, it became a racket for the officers too. 
Venality, heredity and multiplicity of office and the 
corruption of office-holders—the bane of the whole 
early Stuart administration—invaded the Court of 
Wards also ; and because it was socially the most 
useless and exasperating of the Prerogative Courts, it 
was the most exposed to criticism, and once it had 
fallen, all the King’s horses and all the King’s men, 
when they returned in triumph, could not put it back 
again. Even its apologists could only plead, at the 
Restoration, that its records were useful for genealogi- 
cal purposes. Fortunately Mr. Bell has put them toa 
much better use than that: he has compiled an 
invaluable history of a fiscal engine which was also 
of the greatest social importance in Tudor and 
Stuart England. 

H. R. TREVOR-ROPER. 


CURRENT HISTORY 


QUESTIONS OF EAST AND WEST, STUDIES IN CURRENT 
HISTORY. By G. F. Hudson, 191 pp. (Odhams. 
155.) 

Mr. Hudson’s touch grows surer as he moves 
from West to East. His treatment of General de 
Gaulle is intemperate and ill documented, showing 
little understanding of a singular and complex 
personality. Moving on to Poland, he is on surer 
ground in his attack on the Yalta agreement. On 
moral and legal grounds, he makes a devastating case 
against the British betrayal of the Polish government 
and he contradicts Chester Wilmot’s thesis that the 
British government stood firm against the Russians 
while President Roosevelt appeased Stalin. If only 
we had had a Castlereagh, he implies, things would 
have been different. But would they ? British public 
opinion certainly would not at that time have coun- 
tenanced anything resembling war, or the threat of 
war, against Soviet Russia, which would have been 
the only means of preventing the Communist 
domination of Eastern Europe. To have encouraged 
the Polish government to stand out against the 
Communists would all too probably have meant 
pitting the Polish Home Army against the Red Army 
without hope of support from the West or anything 
but annihilation. The guilt indeed is evident ; but 
it is hard to see how it could have been avoided. 
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Turning to Russia, Mr. Hudson deals with the 
death of Maxim Gorky and the execution of Marshal 
Tukhachevsky and the other Red Army generals. 
These essays were first published several years ago ; 
and any up-to-date study would have to consider 
the retrospective light (or darkness) thrown on the 
Gorky case by the mysterious affair of the Moscow 
doctors, and the suggestion that has appeared in 
recent German memoirs that documents planted by 
the Germans may have helped towards the downfall 
of the generals. Mr. Hudson points out that the 
charge of plotting with the Germans is ruled out by 
the fact that there is no trace of such a plot in 
captured German documents and that the Russian 
prosecutor did not raise the matter at Nuremberg ; 
also, he might have added, three of the liquidated 
generals were Jews. But he believes, on rather 
scanty evidence, that there actually was a plot to 
overthrow Stalin; it hardly seems necessary to 
assume this. Tukhachevsky’s personal prestige and 
popularity would have been enough to suggest a plot 
to the tyrant’s suspicious and vindictive mind. 
When he reaches China Mr. Hudson is, so to 
speak, on his home ground. His iaccount of the 
influence of “ Vinegar Joe” Stilwell on American 
policy to China is of the greatest interest. More 
controversial is his treatment of the “‘ Amerasia ” 
case, in which Communists were convicted of 
stealing secret documents, and its effects on American 
policy in the Far East. He seems to hold the view 
now fashionable in the United States that Com- 
munist influence had a lot to do with the Truman- 
Marshall policy in China in 1946.  - Certainly, 


American Communists seem to have supported this - 


policy. And certainly the policy failed. But that 
does not mean that there were not perfectly sound 
non-Communist reasons for seeking a compromise 
settlement. - After all, Americans did in fact give 
rather more help to Chiang Kai-Shek than the 
Russians did to Mao. Short of getting involved in a 
civil war on the Asian mainland, it is doubtful 
whether they could have secured him victory. 

While Mr. Hudson’s criticisms of recent policies 
have great force, they seem to ignore two important 
factors. The first is that even the Communist may 
change his spots, and has often in the past done so— 
mostly indeed for the worse, but in some cases, as in 
that of Tito, for the better. The second is the need in 
a democracy to carry public opinion along with any 
policy. Churchill at Yalta, therefore, had problems 
which did not worry Castlereagh at Vienna. The 
North Atlantic Treaty was only possible when the 
peoples of the West were utterly convinced that 
Stalin had not changed his spots as a result of the 
wartime alliance, and that Western powers had done 
everything to continue that alliance. The policies 
which Mr. Hudson criticizes both in Europe and 
Asia were part of the heavy cost of this process of 
democratic education. 

MauRICcE LATEY. 


STUART AND CHURCHILL 


THE MARSHAL DUKE OF BERWICK ; THE PICTURE OF 
AN AGE. By Sir Charles Petrie, Bt. 368 pp. (Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. 253.) 

It is the author’s sub-title which points to the 
real value of. this book. Although Sir Charles Petrie 
has now given us as full a portrait of Berwick as is 
likely to be achieved, the Marshal, both as a man 
and as an historical figure, offers only limited scope 
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Introduction by c. v. WEDGEWOOD 


This is a collection of the letters of the 
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Queen. 
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devoted, who has collected and copied 
her letters from many different sources. 
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to the biographer. He appears to have possessed 
neither the intricacies of character which tempt 
analysis nor the influence on public events to make 
an assessment of his life of first importance. He 
was a sympathetic figure, a soldier of integrity and 
charm and a man of honour. These virtues, however, 
would not alone be sufficient to sustain a full his- 
torical biography. 

This is not to underrate him as a general. Berwick 
had a singular capacity for adapting himself quickly 
to forms of warfare in which he lacked experience 
and the self-confidence to use his own methods 
against the opposition of powerfully placed persons 
who thought they knew better. And yet, sur- 
prisingly, he confined himself more strictly than 
most generals to soldiering. This might not be 
remarkable in a man of purely military background, 
but Berwick was a Stuart as well as a Marshal of 
France, and he was intimately concerned with many 
great personages and political events. It is a paradox 
which has enabled Sir Charles Petrie to address his 
biography to an audience wider than those whose 
specialized concern is with military history. He has 
been able to make Berwick the focal point for a 
picture of his age—the age of Louis XIV and of 
Marlborough, of William III and of the politics of 
Whigs and Tories. 

When Berwick, the natural son of James II and 
Arabella Churchill, followed his father into exile 
and became a soldier of Louis XIV, he hardly looked 
back. Though he had fought for his father in Ireland 
and was throughout his life involved in Jacobite 
plans to regain the British Crowns, his first loyalty 
was now to the French monarch—and it was strictly 
the loyalty of a soldier. One incident will serve to 
illustrate his code—a strange incident to us but not 
to the eighteenth century. In the war of the Spanish 
Succession, Berwick had saved Spain for the Bour- 
bons at the decisive Battle of Almansa. He had been 
rewarded with estates and honours in that country 
which he later settled on his son, the Duke of Liria. 
Then, in 1719, war broke out between France and 
Spain. A few months earlier Berwick had written 
to his son, with whom he remained on the best of 
terms : “ God knows how things will go between 
France and Spain, but always remember that I am a 
Frenchman and you are a Spaniard. I will do my 
duty as a loyal subject and one who has the interests 
of his Sovereign at heart . . . You must do the same 
in respect of your King, and in no circumstances act 
otherwise.”’ It was this same soldier’s code of duty 
to his adopted sovereign that had made Berwick, 
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now a naturalized Frenchman, abstain from the 
’Fifteen, despite the ties of blood and race. 

This book gives us an insight into the court and 
army of Louis XIV, a valuable analysis of Berwick’s 
campaigns and a number of character sketches which 
are masterly in their conciseness though sometimes 
controversial. Through incidents such as the cour- 
teous interchange of correspondence between 
Marlborough and Berwick, when uncle and nephew 
were fighting on opposite sides in the Low Countries, 
we are reminded of the vast changes in the customs 
of war since dogmas replaced dynasties as the 
mainspring of strife. It is a book which has been 
enriched by the author’s access to the papers of the 
late Duke of Alba and Berwick and enlivened by his 
feeling for the age of which he writes. 

R. H. Butt. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS 


TUDOR ENGLAND. By David Harrison. 2 vols., 172 
and 204 pp. (Cassells. 35s. each.) 
Mr. Harrison describes his work as seeking to 
combine a “ factual narrative of events, showing 
clearly who did what and when,” with a generous 


provision of notes, designed “to guarantee state- - 


ments in the text and to guide students wishing to 
pursue particular points further,” and with a 
gallery of illustrations “‘ portraying the chief actors 


of the period and providing a pictorial survey of the © 


main activities of the people.”’. In his aim he has 
eminently succeeded, for the 230 illustrations convert 
this text-book into a splendid visual record of an 
historical period that, perhaps more than most, 
needs literally to be envisaged if it is to be properly 


understood. The Notes, wisely printed in separate 

sections at the end of each chapter, are full, pointed 

and critically stimulating ; they not only offer a 

guide to principal sources and to the works of 

subsequent historians, but also supplement the text 
with many a significant detail. 
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JAPAN. By Robert A. Scalapino. 471 pp. 
(University of California Press ; London : Cam- 
bridge University Press. 49s.) 

A detailed study of the reasons for the failure in 
Japan, during the years 1872-1940, of party political 
government as it is understood in the West. 

A HISTORY OF FLYING. By C. H. Gibbs-Smith. 
304 pp. (Batsford. 21s.) 

A well-illustrated account of aeronautical pioneer- 
ing, including romantic fantasy as well as practical 
experiment, from earliest times to our contemporary 
age of jet-propulsion. 

AUGUSTINE TO GALILEO, THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE, 
A.D. 400-1650. By A. C. Crombie. 436 pp. 
(Falcon Educational Books. 42s.) 

A history of the systems of thought about the 
natural world that have prevailed since the early 
Christian era, through the rediscovery of Greek and 
Arabic science, down to the opening of the period 
of modern experiment. 

LOCAL RECORDS, THEIR NATURE AND CARE. Edited by 
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Issued under the auspices of the Society of Local 
Archivists, this handbook provides an expert general 
guide to the keeping, handling, and distribution of 
English local records. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE RUMP EXPELLED 


SIR 
Mr. Michael Howard says that *‘ 143 members in 
all were arrested or excluded . . . by Colonel Pride 


and his men. 78 members were left in the House, 
of whom twenty refused to sit.” There were 507 
seats in the House, and not more than a dozen were 
vacant in 1648. Mr. Howard’s figures therefore 
leave about 275 members—well over half the total— 
unaccounted for. The truth is that, though attend- 
ances in the Rump were usually thin, more than 
200 members took an active part in its work, and are 
named in the Commons Fournals as members of 
committees, tellers, etc. Their share in the day-to- 
day work of administration as well as legislation was 
so great that, far from “ all reality of parliamentary 
government ” having come to an end, the govern- 
ment might fairly be described as more parliamentary, 
though not of course more democratic, than at any 
other time. Incidentally, the picture at the head of 
the article suggests, allowing for the parts of the 
House not shown, that about 100 were sitting on 
that occasion. 
Yours, etc., 
D. H. PENNINGTON, 
Manchester University. 


[A reply by Mr. Michael Howard will appear next 
month.—EDs.] 
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The Birmingham Post 


CHRISTIANITY, 
DIPLOMACY AND WAR 


By HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 8s. 6d. net 


* And for a simple but complete lesson in 
Christian realism about politics, it is not 
to be bettered . . . Professor Butterfield’s 
writing has an astringent clarity about it.”’ 

-British Weekly 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 


.25 - 35 City Road, London, E.C.1 
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THE SUDAN ON EVE 


OF 


SELF - GOVERNMENT 


First elections due to start in November 


Do you know the background to this historical event ? 
If NOT, the following are AUTHORITATIVE 


recent books : 
THE SUDAN 
Blackwood. 12s. 6d. 
SUDAN STORY 
Naldrett. 1952. 7s. 6d. 
MAKING OF THE MODERN — Henderson 
30s. 


Faber. 1953. 
THE NILE 


Duncan 
1952. 


Hyslop 


Hurst 
Constable. 1952. 30s. 
THE SUDAN QUESTION Mekki Abbas 
Faber. 1952. 21s. 
BRITISH POLICY IN THE SUDAN, 
1882-1902 M. 
O.U.P. 1952. 30s. 
ISLAM IN THE SUDAN 
O.U.P. 1949. 21s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ANGLO- 
EGYPTIAN SUDAN 
O.U.P. 1939. 20s. 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
THE SUDAN 
O.U.P. 


Shibeika 


Trimingham 
Hill 


Hill 

1951. 42s. 

White Papers : CMD. 8767 AND 8904 on Anglo- 
Egyptian Agreement of 12.2.53, concerning Consti- 
tutional Development in the Sudan and the Self- 
Government Statute. H.M.S.O., 1953 2s. 
and Is. 6d. 


























HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


DEMOCRACY IN HOLLAND—November 1848 
THE DUTCH CONSTITUTION 


The seven United Provinces that formed the Dutch 
Republic of the eighteenth century were united only 
in their acceptance of the House of Orange as 
hereditary Stadtholders ; in every other respect the 
Provinces were independent of each other and 
power was in the hands of certain families or 
privileged bodies. All this was swept away when the 
French revolutionary armies invaded the country in 
1795. After Napoleon became Emperor, Republican 
institutions gave way in 1806 to a new Dutch 
monarchy under Louis Bonaparte. Though much 
of the system imposed by the French was popular, 
and remained after they were eventually expelled, 
the military conscription of the Dutch for the 
Napoleonic Wars and the Continental blockade had 
served to unite the Orange and Patriot factions and 
to bring about the unanimous restoration of the 
House of Orange. 


In the Peace Treaties of 1815 the southern 
Netherlands were combined with Holland in the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands under William VI of 
Orange, who now became King William I. This union 
proved to be intensely unpopular in the Belgian 
Provinces, which felt themselves treated as annexed 
territory. The successful rising of the French 
against Charles X in Paris in the summer of 1830 
set a spark to the Belgian discontent. Though the 
Dutch sovereign promised reform in the hope of 
preventing a rupture, it was of no avail, and the 
Dutch were driven from Belgian soil. The Powers 
then intervened and at the London Conference in 
1831 the new. Kingdom of Belgium was recognized. 
William refused to accept the decision and renewed 
the war ; it was only the intervention of French 
armies, and the strong support given by the British 
Government, that secured the independence of the 
new Kingdom. Not until 1839 did the Dutch 
formally accept the situation. 


The following year, 1840, William I abdicated. 
Throughout he had maintained a semi-despotic rule 
and his son and successor, William II, was likewise 
opposed to any constitutional reform. The failure 
of the Belgian policy, coupled with a great increase in 
the national debt, due to the war and the King’s 
extravagance, led to a demand by the progressive 
elements under the leadership of Jan Thorbecke, 
professor of public law at Leyden, for a revision of 
the constitution established in 1814. This came 
to a head in 1848. William II yielded, and con- 
voked the States General to draw up a new constitu- 
tion which was accepted in November 1848. Though 
the sovereign remained at the head of the Executive, 
power over finance and legislation was now placed 
in the hands of the States General to whom the 
King’s ministers were to be responsible. Popular 
election was adopted both for the lower Chamber 
of the States General and for the provincial bodies 
which dealt with local matters. Freedom of worship 
and equality before the law were guaranteed, and the 
religious issue became the basis for the Parties that 
were to come into existence in the years that followed. 
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